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George Downing wasone.) From Salem he 
went to Wenham, and remained there fourteen 
years, when he remoyed to Chelmsford, with 
In this latter place he 
continued in the ministry until his death, 
which occurred on the 14th of January, 1676. 


Gathx my Sts. togethx unto me yos yt haue 
made a Covenant with me by sacrifice. Ps. 
50. 5. 

We whose names are hxunder written, mem- 
bers of ye pesent Church of X in Salem, haue- 
ing found by sad expience how dangerous it is 
to sit loose to ye Covenant we make with our 


four children, all of whom came to America| god. And bow apt we are to wander into bye 
afterwards with him, and left descendants.— | pathes, yea, even to ye loosing of our first 
Ilis father, having devoted him to the service | aymesin entring Church Fellowship. Doe 
of Christ, first sent him to a Grammar school, | therefore solemnly in ye pesence of ye eter- 
and afterwards to the University of Cambridge, | nali God, both for our own comforts & yos 
where he resided until he became a graduate. | who shall or may be joyned unto us, renew yt 
He then began to preach, but soon aiterwards | Church Covenant, we find yis church bound 
appied bimeelf to the study of physivk and ob- | unto at chere jst beginning, viz: That we cov- 
tained a license for practice. Soop after the |enant with ye Lord, & one with another, & 


death of his father, the care of his mother, 
two sisters, and a younger brother having de- 
volved upon him, he removed to America, 
where he could quietly pursue the exercise of 
the ministry. lle arrived at New England io 
1637, and for three years he resided at Sulem, 


doe bynd ourselves in ye pesence of god to 
walke together in all his waies, according as 
he is pleased to reveale hims. unto us in his 
Blessed word of truth, & doe more explicitely 
in ye name & feare of the Lord, ptesse and 
p test to walke as followeth. thro ye helpe & 


wher? he was both a preacher and a tutor to 
divers young scholars (the well known Sir 


poux of ye Lord Jesus. 
lst. We Avow ye Lord to be our god, & 





in 
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oureelues his people, i in n ye truth and simplici-|as ye bane ofany State, nor will we deale 


ty of or Spits. 


| hardly or opp essingly with any wherein we 


2. We give upor selues to ye Lord Jesus | are the Lord’s stewards, also promising to or 
Christ, & ye word of his grace for ye teaching, | best abilities to teach our children & servants 
ruling & sanctifying of us in mattets of wor- | ye knowledge of ye Lord, & his will, that they 


ship & conversation, resoluing to cleaue to him 
alone for life & glory, & to oppose all Contrary | 


worship. 

3. We promise to walke with our >rethren 
& sisters in yis Congregation, with all watch. | 
fullness & tendernes, avoyding all Jealousies, | 
suspitions, back bitings, censurings, provok- | 
inge, secret risings of epit against them, but 
in all offences to follow ye rule of the Lord Je- | 
sus, & to beare & fordeare, giue & forgiue as 
he hath taught us. 

4. In publick & private we will willingly | 
doe nothing to ye offence of ye Church, but | 
willbe ready to take advice for or selues & | 
ours, as occasion shal be pesented. 

5. We will not, in ye Congregation, be for- 
ward, either to shew our owne gifts or parts 
in speaking or scrupuling, or there discover | 
ye fayling of or brethren or sisters, but attend | 
an orderly cale there untoo, knowing how 
much the Lord may bee dishonoured,; and his 
gospel in ye p fession off it slighted by our 
distempers & weaknesses in publick. 

6. Wee bind our selues te study ye advance- | 
ment of the gospel in all truth & peace, both 
in regatd of those yt are witi.in or without, 
no waye sleighting our sister churches, but 
useing there counsel] as need shalbee, nor lay- 
ing a stumbling block before any, no, not ye | 
Indians, whose good we desire to promote, & | 
So to converse as We may avoyd ye very ap-| 
pearance of euill. 

7. We heereby promise to carry or selues in 
all lawfull obedience tu those yt are set our | 
us in Church, & common wealth, knowing how | 
well pleasing it wilbee to ye Lord, yt they | 
should haue encouragement in there places, by | 
our not greiving theire spirits through vur 
Irregularities. | 

8. Wee resolue to approue or selues to ye | 
Lord in or p ticular callings, shunning Idlenes 


| 


| may serue him also. 


And all yis not by any strength of or owne, 
wayes, cannons & ‘stitutions of men in his but by ye Lord Christ, whose bloud we desire 


should be sprinckle. 


in his name. 


Samuel Sharp, Eldr. 
dis. to pace: 

John Endicott 

Hugh Peter, pastor 

Philip Verin 

Hugh Laskin 

| Roger Conant 

Laurance Leech 

| William Auger 

| Francis Johnson 

Thomas Eborne 

George Williams 

George Norton 

| Henery Herrick 

| Peter Palfry 

| Roger Maury 

| Tho. Garduer 

John Sibly 


| John Balch 


Samuel Moore 
John Holgraue 


| Ralph Fogge 
| John Horna 


John Woodbury 
William Traske 
Townsend Bishop 
Thomas Read 
Rich. Raymond 
Jeffry Massy 
Edmond Batter 
Elias Stileman 
Edmond Giles 
Richard Dauenport 
Jobn Black Leeeh 
Tho. Scrugges 
Will Allen 
Will King 
| Rich. Rootes 
| John Moore 
Dixey 
John Sanders 
Jacob Barney 
| Rich. Brackenbury 
ioe — 
h Pope 
meat Wolfe 
Will Bano 
Sam. A 
Tho. 
Edm hall 
Job 
ims 
derman 


This or covenant made 


Eliz. Endicott 
Alice Hutchinson 
Eliz. Leech 
Alice Sharpe 
Jobane Johnson 
Eliz. Holgraue 
Margarett Bright 
Eliz. Dauenport 
Mary Alford 
Sara Conant 
Jane Alderman 
Agnes Woodbury 
Judith Raymond 
Johane Cotta 
Doreas Verin 
Sara Batter 
Eedith palfry 
Eedith Herick 
Hanna Maurie 
Susanna Fogge 
Joane Watson 
Alice Ager 
Ann Ingersoll 
Elly 
Eliz. 
Marth 
Elyn B 
Anne Dixy 
Anne Bound 
Anne Horne 
Margery Balch 
Presca Kendall 
Anne Scarlett 
Gertrude Elforde, exc. 
Katherin Digweed 
Anne Moore, vid. 
Lidia Bankes 
Mary Gigles 
Mary Lord 
Anne Garford 
Susanna Goodwin 
Brayne, vid 
Hart 
Joane Ames 
Eliz. Williams 
Mary Norton 
Bethia Rea 
Isabel Robinson 
Anne Robinson, vid. 
Turner, vid. dead 
Sanders, dead 
Mary Gedney 
Dedorah Holme 
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Bartholomew Marsbal 

no Browning Eliz. Goldtl.wayt 
Tho. Goldwhatye Alice Baggerly 
Jobn Browne Gift Gott 
William Grose Margaret Weston 
Josua Holgraue Anne Fiske 
James Moulton Mary Moulton 
Jo. ffiske Sara Standish 
John Gedney Arabella Norman 
John Hardy Anne Spooner 
Tho Venner Anne Barney 
Hen Burchal Mary Symonds 
Edw. Batebeler Margaret Jackson 
Henery Skerry Rath Ames 
Jn. Hinds Elizabeth Blackleech 
Tho. Spooner Jane Anthrop 
Jo. Simonds Anne Pickworth 
Jo. Jackson Lucy Downing 
Ric. Waters Tryphen Myrrel 
Benj. Felton Anne Stretton 


Tho. Olny Ray 

Ww. Clerk Southwick 
Wm. Robinson arkes 
Mich. Sbaflin Marg euer 
Tho. Avery Mary 

Eman Downing 

Jo. Hart Mary Port 
Daniel Ray Holines 


James Gafford 

Wil Osburne 

Laurance Southwick 
Tho. Antru— 

Obadiah Holmes 
Francis Higgison 

Jos. Ketherell, drowned 
Hen Swan 

Jos. Grafton 


Susan Greene 
Dorothy Kenniston 
Alice Weekes 
Eliz. Pickering 
Eliz. Dunton 
Mary Grafton 
Edwards 
Martha Tho’son 


Salem, 1637. 
At ax x meeting. 

A qu ppounded to ye x x, by ye desire of ye 
Magist of yis ‘try. 

What way or course is best to be taken of 
ye x x8 for Mrs, mayntenance, & ye continu- 
ance & upholding of x x ordinances ? 

R. ye x x hath taken it into yr ‘sideration. 





Will Walker. Or Bro: Walker's case 
brought to ye x x. 

He had been distemped in head & distracted 
& s—yt time, suspended fr ye Scrt of ye Lo: 
Supp. 

now yt he is judged to be recoued thxof, he 
is ‘sidered. 

Eldr. 1. that he hath not manifested bims. 
to be humbled for his miscarriages in yt time. 

2. that he refuseth to come to Assembly & 
to ptake an ye seales. 


3. ythe hath not brought bis child lately 
borne to him unto baptisme. 

4. yt commonly he neglects to beg a bless- 
ing, & to giue thankes at his eating. 

W. he ansurs. 

1. To ye keeping back his child. 

yt he judged hims. as —sufficient to one or- 
din. as to ye othx, 

now ye xx had judged him, as insufficient 
one, 

E. during ye time of his distraction & since 
ye Elder had told him now of ye necessity of 
it. 

W. Yet he could not ‘ceive but—ye opinion 
of ye xx,he was yot accounted insufficient 
bec. of his distraction. 

E. Then yis should haue humbled him be- 
fore yexx. but, whithx does henow desire 
co—ion with yexx? for he had manifested 
his desire of return to Engl. 

W. he would demur on it, & by reason bec. 
of his unfitaes thro. god’s visit—ng of him. 

E. Thus he charges god, not bims. a. he 
charges ye devil: bec. his fall ws fro his 
tempting of him. 

p. chxged him of a lazie idlenes disposition, 
as ye cause. 

W. he justifies him as yt. 

R. he hath sometimes desired freedom for 
yexxcom—n a. forcom—g into ye assem- 
bles, yt he hath sd yt he is not bound to sit 
within ye watch of ye congregation, but may 
be abroad in time of gods worp without ye 
meet—g house. 

W. This he justifies also. 

E.R. & c. There eyes (it is sd.) were fas- 
tened vpo—him a. many objects are tenderad 
abroad to draw away ye mind. 

To giueing of thanks at meato. 

W. yt he is not bound to giue appa—ce of 
it. 

E. 1. in’ of offence. 

2. in’ of reverence so’ gesture is to be used 
y—. 

W. yt soule refernce euflice ; & ye hatt may 
be on, &c. 
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E, to yt 1 Cor. 6-20, 

When he had nothing to say—his defence | 
furthx yr sd he was ’victed. yr urged: why he | 
did not ‘fesse his sin. | 





2. bec. he was admitted to subsription to ye 
covenant. ; 
R. 1 yt he was not dismissed but onely re- 


|comened to ye xx weh implyed a purpose of 


W. yt he desired not co—ion with ye x x| stay for a time onely hx. to 2. if he were, it 


unless ye xx were ‘tented with ye hand of | 
god on him. 

*Twas objected ag him. 

1, yt he would not stay fr—eating till othxs | 
with Lim had begd a blessing. 

2. yt he would answ yexx why he saw 
cause onely. 

3. ythe was not oound in giueing thanks 
to exprse words before god. 

4. yt was supposed he was vy Ignorant. 

p. What ye 5t comdt was? he would not 
tell—& asked what diice betwene vocation and 
Justification ; he would but could not. 

a. he ’lessed yt he read nota chap by ye 
whole weeke togethx. 

a. yt he neglected ye duty of prayer comm- 
ly—family. 

a. yt he had sd yt poynts of Evidenceing of 
salvation, are not to be medled with by Kui!l | 


men. | 





a. yt ye pastor shold catechize his boy & | 


not him. 


was thro’ mistake of ye xx. 

C. ye xx now dissolved f— whence he re- 
comended go Es. 44,5, Numb. 13. 

R. 1. it is denyed, 

2. grant it yt recommendats’ be so ; ‘a man 
may bee off many x xs together. 

P. to ye 2, ecriftures, Numb. 13, wasa 
rash vow. 

a. yt yex x enquired further upon him why 
he would subscribe & vt ye same day. 

a. fur recommendati thx are texes. tho not 
eo manifest for diswission, 

And ytio Col. 4,8. 9, shewes yt yer isa 
distinction of membs & a ppety to euery 
church. 


one of you & one of us. 

a. ye Coy then not j st made but ronued. 

R. yt dismisrsion jis but a terme of distinc- 
tion for recommendation Si—!ettrs dismissive 
are nothing but letters recommendatory. 


a. asor Lord hath diuers housholds, now 


And ye day af.er he was taken with a dis-| tho ye Lord sendsa servant of one by ye bye 


tracted distemp, in bis head. 


upor a meseage or ye like to ye othx. Those 


Issue. The x x gave him an admonition out | s’vents ehall giue him Intertaynmt. But he 


of p. 15, 19 & 21. 


p- & vpon it pesntly tur’y his back he went | 


forth ye assembly. 


Rob. Cotty.—His case decided by ye x x 
web was yt he ‘ceived hims. a memb. of this 
xx [he ca—before ye xx with a portugal 
cap on. as pr objected. 

1. fr—ye dang— of it, intimating yt soule 
revence onely is ’ ry to 1 Cor. 11-7. 

2, ,try to good report. Warranted things 
are of good report. Provide ail things honest 
in ye sight of all men.] 


C. hea memd of yis x x. 





1. Bee. he recomended to yex x. 


shall haue no powr of transacting any thing 
in yt house: like as thx fr— whence he ca—. 
so heere. 





*tribu- 
1. to be 


A qu was moued to ye church. 
tion, viz: Whithx ‘tribution was. 
eury Sab: 

2. to be done so as euy one might’ take no- 
tice what each doth ’tribu te. 

R. It is referred to ye furthx thoughts of 
Xx. 

Vpon an other day.—S. Weston. The case 
of or Sister Weston brought before ye xx. 

When a matter of difference betweene hx 
& anothx was at ye Court put unto ye Jury. 
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she excepted ag. 2 of the Jury men who were 
therefore offended, & with them others also. 

E. demaunded ber reason. 

S. yt she did thinke it hx lib’ty. 


E. True ytyr is alib’ty. but exception | 
implies a just cause or tis not equal. viz, yt | 
he will not doe Justice, or, yt he regards not | 


an oth, or yt he beare s— splene. 


M. The law graunts it in case of ’sanguim- | 
tie or some nie relation. but then ye ground | 
| 

or reason must be shewed to ye Judge of ye 


Courte. 

S. She denyed to render a reason, least yt 
impeachmt to his good name who—she except- 
edag. g Mesy. & sd yt ye othx was all one 


with ye pty agt hx & more freqaent with him | 


ynany onemem>. Mr. Batter. 

R, Mr. Batt at Mr. Pesters with Mr. Noyse 
p ter ward y othx haue hed frequent dealings 
thx. 

& ytS. hath broken a rule. Mat 18 & Leu 19, 
yt suspect—g wili —yt she deit not with y— 


For ye things were s— long time before ye | 


Courtes, 

S. She knew not yr should be of ye Jury. 
she intended not a scandall. 

a. yt she ‘ceived yr ina temptation & gifts 
blind ye eyes of ye wise. 

R. Jn aggravation of hx fault: it brought 
in ag bx. 

hx carriage to or bro, Johnson. 

hx disorderly carriag yn before ye x x. 

bx y taxing our pastor of Hypocrisy, 

hx opening ye greivance thx ag.a bro. in 
hx owne case. 


hx not dealing with such suspected brethren | 


before afr so long a time. 
hx ’fessing she saw no sin in y— 
weh aggravated bx exception. 


hx taking ye occasion fr—suspitious reports | 


ag. ym. 
So she referred to ye next x x meeting. 


Br. Walker ye 2d time.—Eldr: He asks or 
Bro. Walker how ye Case stands now with 
him. 

11 


| W. 1. yt he justifies not his practise in ye 
| time of his distraction, 

. yt tis not—hx powx to reforme h—s. 

3. yt he stands at ye dispose of ye x x. 

E. ye xx expectes his repentance, 

W- he knowes not what to say to it. 

E. What he answer to ye x x as touching ye 
| withholding his child fro— Baptisme. 

W. he silent, 

KE. ye x x desires satisfaction. 

W. yt he lookes not vpon himselfe as meet 
for co—ion. But ythe shalbe meet when 
god shall turne his heart. (yet yt he well 
understands ye xx expectation) & yt bee 1 
distemped 2 faith lesse. 

Pastor. yt it apps he is undr a Temptation, 
| & twere fit his case were commended to god 

by fasting & prayer. 
E. Whithx he desires yis. 
W. yt he knew not what to say to it. 





| Mr. Hamfry.—Mr. Humfres case brought 
to ye xx. 

| Eldr. he ‘plaines ag ye xx of Lin. yt twice 

| he was thx hindred ye seales. 

| yt 1 bec. of s— difference betweene him & 

leiften. How who excepted ag. him. 

| *ye 2d time, bec. one Thomkins was reci’i’d 

into xx co—ion yt day notwithstanding ho 

excepted ag. him. 

Pastor. 1¢ seemes as if yex x yes denyed him 
not yt co—ion. 

It was agreed ypo—yt if ye xx & heso 

eseot yis x x may have ye whole mattr discou- 
| ered by writing fr—both sids, & ec. 
This day Déborah Holden Bro. Gidnies wife 
| Bro Marshals wife, Ja. Moulton. made yer 
pfessions, & Testimonies were given of yer 
godly life. & ye next sab. yr were rece)’¢ into 
x x— co-—ion. 


| Some othx p pounded should haue come in, 
| but were excepted aget, 

Whx vpon warning was given by ye Elder 
yt ye reasons of yr exceptions might be brought 
| in to him. before ye next x x meeting. 
| Deacons. p pounds toye xx to "sider of ye 
dispose of Mrs. Skelton’s children. 
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10th of 11th month.—Mr. Humfres. case | 
ye 2d time: — ye interim or Pastor was sent 
for to meet the Elders of yex x at Lin to’ fer 
with them. Who fr both pties brings this | 
relation to ye x x. 

1. yt he withdrew himselfe. bec. he was Joth 
to offend ye xx. | 

2 yt ye 2d time he withdrew himselfe bec. | 
he was offended by yex x who tooke in an un- | 
worthy member. 

To yis twas determined. 

1. yt ye xx is todeale with Mr. Humfrey | 
for withdrawing h—s. & not rathx for deal- | 
ing with ye lst Bro. prvately according to rule 
Ist. 

p- hx — ye —terim fell in yis discourse. | 
viz. qu whithx an Irritation unfitts for ye 
Sert. 

it should app bec. anger is a short madnes. | 

A. 1, Cor. 11. an examined ma—tis his du- | 
ty to eate. 

qu. Woithx a bro. may abstayne when he 
is like else to giue offence to an othx. 

A. no, | 

2. yt ys xx is to write to yos Elders & xx. | 

1 bec yr take on memb ag. opposition & 2 
privately. 

2. bec. yr suffer ye unseagonable opposition | 
of members, for members are not to reason be- | 
tweene pp Yefore ve xx by way of opposition, | 
but membs must speake yer case to ye xx. | 
yis writ—g to best by vtue of ye c—ion yt is 
betweene yes xx. 


| 


Sepatists.—The case of ye brethren yt with- 
drew yp f— ys x x brought forth. 

Pastor yt yi doe it out of If. 

2. bec yi would ye peace of ye x x seing yi 
cannot peaceably hold co—ion with ye x x. 

3. yiare not resolved as yi pretend whithx 
to goe. 

a. yt yi object not ag. ye xx. 

onely. yt those yt recejd on did not renounce 





publickly ye gout of Engl. & yt one about | 
hearing in Engl & yt one yt yino libty of od- 
jecting in ye x x ag what is taught. 

It t put to ye x xs ‘sideration. 


Whithx if 6 or 8 of yex x. & wich we hope 
to be godly, yet not agzreeing with us in yer 
Judgmt may not haue a peaceable depture fro 
us to gathx a xx? 

R. 1. These psons must jat giue ye x x sat- 
isfaction for yer schisme. 

2 tis p bable yt these would not keep co—ion 
with this church. 

3. These haue not asked leaue of ye x x but 
doe take leaue of ye x x. 

It t determined these should be sent for. 

Bro Weston. Elde desires of or Bro. Weston 
ye grounds of his withdrawing fr— ye xx. 

W. yt hehad already told ye Elders his 
grounds. 

E. he desired him to declare y—to ye x x. 

W. ytye xx he counts to walk according 
to hx light or apprehension & he walks accord- 
ing to his. 1. ground. bee. he not suffered to 
ask qu. in publicke, but tis imputed to him 
for pride. 

E. Tis desired yt he should refraine in reg. 
of ye season: — ye Lo. day. 

but qu. is yr a ground of his withdrawing. 

W. Yes bec. he counth—s bound prsently 
to object & so seek cleering of Truths. 

E. he neu’r delt in private with ye elders 
for it. 

W. 2. reas. bec. when he questioned about 
or pastor touching his comming off at Rotter- 
dam : & what kind of xx yt was: Twas an- 
swered by s—, yt he was neithx fitt for xx, 
nor commonwealth. 

3d. bec. some are admitted into yis x x from 

totterdam, tonching who—yi write yt yi ca— 
disorderly away: & if yt be a true x x, why are 
these recj'd withit satisfaction jst giuen. 

Pastor. 1. yt he — towne 2 yeere & a halfe, 
& not objected ye ag. 

2. yt ye 2d mt of this wife, who had no 
letters of dismission fro— thence. 

qu. How far, or whithx « wife ought to 
seeke lettrs of dismission if ye mun be dis- 
missed. 

R. by m. 1 yt not need full, 

obj. she must co—in, in a way of god hz. 
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M. ‘Lis satisfaction enough yt she bea memb 
of an othx church. 

obj. yt xx hath manifested itselfe offended 
for her disorderly comming away. 

Past. she thought not herselfe bound to 
req’re yer letters, her husband being heere. 

vbj Itshould app asif yrmight be some- 
thing dissorderly observed in hx carriage since 
her husband's comming away. 

Past. ye fault was of negligence by ye elders 
in not ppounding her to ye church: 


It. t cluded yt letters should be wrott to | 


Rotterda— about ye psons yt did disorderly 
come off thence. 


W. 4. or. bee. or pastor oft hath sd in pub- | 


lick to yis effect. we had better part then liue 
cuntentiously. 
pa. mtin a way of x. 


ma. to ye 2d reas. yt twas he yt sd. he was | 


neithx fitt for x x , nor commonwealth, bee. by 
his oft questioing greiues Magistr. & Mrs. & 
80 yt he thinkes still: so long ashe holds yt 
way. 

hx Bro: Talby obj. yt it it wasan un- 
charitable speech. 

R. yt he breakesa rule, seing he should 
haue deit with or Ma: privately. & ys kind of 
speaking is disorderly. 

W. 5 reas. bec. yis church holds co—ion 
with such as doe hold co—ion with ye x x of 
Engl. viz. ye members of Mr. Lathrop’s Con- 
gregation weh hath both co—ion with this 
Church & ye xx of Engl. 

E. yt he should haue delt with yos members 
privately, 

W. 6. bec. he is ’selled to follow peace: & 
yis is ye end of his practise yy. 

E. Bat ye beginning must be peaceable too. 

Ma. The case may be resolved in yis one 
question, 

qu. Whithx one under sin in his opinion, 
not in ye opinion of ye x x, is a just ground of 
his leaving the church ? 

W. a private scruple agstany 1s not to be 
made publick, Least othxs should be brought 
to scruple too. 


Ma. Whithx a p’vate Scruple a ground of 

| Sepatj. 
| This course tends but to schisms & s0 to 
heresie weh is damnable, 
| W. This weh is now called damnable was 
| once called lawfull. 
| M. he weh holds & teaches: yt one may 

breake off tr— a xx, upo— any discontent, or 
|at taking offence ag.a brother &e is—a 
| damnable herisy for it rases ye foundation of 
| grace. 

E. yt Bro. Westo— shew a text of Ser for 
his sepation. 

W. He is silent. 

E. he isdesired to beat ye next xx meet- 
ing. 

Bro: Ony. Heis desired of ye x x ye grounds 
of his sepation. 

Ony, yt he had told ym to ourpastor, 
| & he desired him to discour ym to ye x x. 
| & his withdrawing was but for ye pe sent. 

bee. ye Sert ca—suddenly before he could, 
enforme ye x x of his scruple. 
| Whxop—it prsently went abroad yt he was 
| quite broken off. 
| Whx'as he ‘ceived h—s unde a temptation 
& haueing touched a dead body ought to re- 
| frayne. 
| qn. by one whithx a man may breake off co 
—i on witha xx, if he see or suppose so— 
| practize in ye x x yt he allow not off. 
| M.orp. Neg. gal. 5. Circumcisio—a fun- 
| damtal error yet not a yround or rule yr throu 
out ye Epist. of sepatio— f— yt x x. 

Soin yex xof Corinth. Fornication. 

So holding of Paule, so of Apollas. 

Soin Thyatyra Jezabells doctrine. 

& yt no rule given for sepating fr — eyther. 

O. Were such membs admitted? 

M. There is ye same reason of admission & 
keep—g in of membs. 

O. Such as haue ben defiled with idolatry 
haue ben bx admitted without washing yr 
hands by repts. 

M. There practize giues satisfaction, in yt 
they joyne with ye true x x of x. 
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O. They may yet retayne Babilon in yr | 
hearts. 
M. We are to be more charitably affected 
to such. 


©. Ezech. 43, 9, 10, 11. 


M. Are not or brethren ashamed of yr do- | 
ings when yi will not abide by it? 

Bro: Gidney. he gaue ye right hand of 
Fellowship to me. 


E. Why then so lately & not now? 
O. yt his Judgt so altered, so 2s not know 


how to giue ye right hand of fellowship to ye 
=x. 

pa. That you are so newly altered in yor 
judgmt Consider, 

1. yeframe of yorh xt at yt time were 
you in a humble praying frame & in ye way of 
an ordin. 

2. Doesit carry you nigher to x now and 
to more humbleness. 

3. you should have told it to ye elders. pa. 
9, 7 rebuke a wise man &e. 

Ezech 43, 4, yt place in Ezech 43, you mis- 
apply for fr— thence we note. 

1 yos are most capable of ye things of god | 
yt are ashamed of yr iniq’ ties. 

2. God will neur shew ye true formes of his 
house but to y— yt are washt from there | 
inig’ties, & yes Formes are ye inwards, 
are ye seales. 

3 The story is ys. This C had revolted & 
relapsed & ye p. ph exhorts hx to hx Ist loue 
agayne. 

And told hx what she should see vpo—hx 
returne. for—yr falling off yi loosed ye pat- 
terns of ye house, 

5, Can you challeng any of spiritual whore- 
do—amongst us. 

O 1. ytif yos. yt relapeed. be — g—axx 
state, ought to be ashamed ere yi capable &c. 

go. much more. yos yt neu— — ax x state. 

2 he could not challenge any without peju- 
dice or offence. -but yis p. fessors, of all men, | 
were most bitter ag. sepation at jst. 

who now joyne without being ashamed of yt. | 

p- Such breaches as these in x x’s gaue oc- | 
casion to yt of yr bitternes. 


weh 





| to bis cousin Matilda. 


| tilda’s son Henry, which was cone. 


O. Thx ought to be yet a publick detesta- 
tion. ag yes courses. his Texes for sepation. 

2 Cor. 6. be not unequally yoked. 

M. yt yeilds no reaso— of his withdrawing 


| unlease we were pved Idolaters. 


& we haue a test opposeing this practice of 
his Reu 2,18 20. Whx ye Lo: 1. acknowl. 
ye good in ytx x yn he speakes of her sins & 


| Judgmts. 


& in x p24. he saies to yos not so sinned. 
Ile lay no other burden upon you, but &e. 

The dn of idolatry or of circumcision may 
bz heild ina x x & yt yex x atrue x x. 

P. ytplace. 2 Cor. 6, mt of idolatry out 
of ye xx & ve Ap. wrot to ye whole x x. 

O wmt yt yi should co— out fr ye Idolaters 
amongst themselues. 

R. mt of yr being among Idolaters & ye 
Joy—g to yr idoll feasts. 

a. x. sepated not f— ye Jewish Synagogues. 

O. ye diuers reasons of yt. fr— ye p phi- 
cies were not fulfilled. 

& x co —icated not in yr corruptions. 

P. In Zach. 11: yr is set downe ye worp. x 


| did co—icate in. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





ODD NOTES.—NORMAN KINGS 1066—1154. 

William the Conqueror was King of England 
from 1066 to 1087. He had three children, 
William Rufus, who succeeded him, Henry, 
Adelaide, 
who married Stephen, Count of Blois. Henry 
had a daughter Matilda, wi.o married Ist the 
Emperor Henry V, and had no issue, and mar- 
ried 2dly, Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of An- 


who succeeded Willian Rufus, and 


jou, by whom she had a son, afterwards Henry 
Il. At the death of Henry I, however, Ste- 
phen, son of Stephen of Blois and Adelaide, 
usurped the throne, which properly belonged 
After some strife how- 
ever,the matter was settled by Stephen's prom- 
ising to give up the crown at is death, to Ma- 
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House of Plantagenet 1154—1399. Henry 
II died in 1189, and left Richard, Coeur de 
Lion, Geoffrey, aad John, surnamed Lackland. 
Richard left no children, Geoffrey left a son 
Arthur, who was murdered by his Uncle, 
John, and John left two sons, Henry IIT, and 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall. Henry III left 
Edward I, surnamed Longshanks, and Edmund 
the Humpbacked, Earl of Lancaster, whose 
great granddaughter Blanche, Ist heiress of the 
rights of Lancaster, mariied Jobn of Gaunt, 
3d son of Edward III. Edward 1 left a son 
Edward IT, of Caernarvon, who left a son Ed- 
ward III. Edward IIL had Edward the Black 
Prince, William Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and Ed- 
ward, Duke of York. 


Edward the Black Prince had a son Richard | 
Lionel, d of Clar- | 


II, who was deposed 1399. 
ence hada daughter Philippa, who married 
Edw. Mortimer, and was mother of Roger 
Mortimer, the father of Anna Mortimer. who 
married Richard, son of Kdmund, dof York, 
Edward III's youngest son. 

John of Gaunt married Blanche of Lancas- 
ter, and had two sons, John Beaufort, a natu- 
rai son, and Ilenry, who usurped bis cousin 
Richard’s crown, and became Henry IV. 

House of Lancaster (Red Rose) 1399—1460. 
Heory LV hadason Henry V, who married 
Catharine of France, and she afterwards mar- 
ried Owen Tudor, and hada son Edmund Tu- 


dor, Earl of Richmond, who married Margaret | 


Beaufort, 2d heiress of Lancaster, (and grand 
daughter of John Beaufort, natural son of 
John of Gaunt) and had ason who became 
Henry VII. Henry V had a son Henry VI, 
who was King unti! 1460, when his opponent 
Edward IV became King. 

House of York (white Rose) 1460—1485.— 
Edward IV was descended from Lionel, d of 
Clarence, through Anne Mortimer, his grand 
daughter, who married Richard, son of Ed- 
mund of York; he was succeeded by his son 


Edward V, who was murdered in the Tower by 


command of his uncle Richard, 1483. 
12 


Richard III reigned unti} defeated and slain 
at Bosworth, 1485, when Henry VII, son of 
Edmund Tudor and Margaret Beaufort, ascend- 
ed the throne, and united the roses, by marry- 
| ing Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward IV. 
| House of Tudor 1485—1603. Henry VII 

had Margaret, who married James IV (Stuart) 
King of Scotland, Henry, who married Catha- 
rine of Arragon, and Mary, who married Ist 
Louis XIi of France, and 2ndly Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffoik. 

Margaret and James of Scotland had a son 
James V, who had a daughter Mary, Queen of 
Scots, cruelly beteaded 1587, leaving a son, 
James VI of Scotland, and atterwards James I 

|of England. Henry VIII had by Catherine of 
| Arragon, a daughter Mary ; by hissecond wile 
Anne Boleyn, a daughter Elizabeth, and by 
his third wife Jane Seymour, a son, who suc- 
ceeded his father as Edward VI. Mary, and 
Charles Brandon had a daughter Frances, who 
married Henry Grey, d of Suffolk, and a daugh- 
| ter Eleanor, who married the Earl of Cumber- 
/land, and had a daughter who married the 
Earl of Derby. Frances Brandon and Henry 
Grey had three daughters, Jane, beheaded 1554, 
Catharine and Mary. 


Edward VI d in 1552, and was succeeded by 
bis sister Mary, who died 1558, and was suc- 
ceeded by her sister Elizabeth, who died 1603, 
leaving no children, when the crown passed 
|over to James VI of Scotland, son of Mary 
Stuart. 

House of Stuart 1603—1689. James I of 
England had two children, Charles I, bebead- 
ed 1649, and Elizabeth, who married Frederic, 
Elector Palatine, and had Sophia, married to 
| Ernest Augustus, first Elector of Hanover. 

Charles I had Charles II, who died 1685, 
| Mary, who married William II, Prince of Or- 
ange, and James 2d, who abdicated 1689}; his 
| children were, Mary, who married William 

lll, Prince of Orange, son of William IL and 
| Mary Stuart, Anne, Queen 1702—14, and Jas, 
Edward, who had Charles Edward, died at 
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Rome 1788, and Henry of York, Cardinal, who | 
diced 1807, the last Stuart. 

House of Hanover, since 1714. At the death | 
of Queen Anne, the crown passed over into the 
possession of George I, son of Sophia and Er- 
nest Augustus of Hanover. 

George I was succeeded by his son George 
IT, who had a son Frederic Lewis, who dying | 
1751, left a son George III, married to Char- 


lotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz, by whom he bad | 


among others George IV, William [V, and 
Edward Augustus, Duke of Kent. George IV 
died in 1830, and William LV died 1837: Ed- 
ward Augustue, Duke of Kent, married Vic- 
toria, Princess of Saxe Coburg, and died 1820, 
leaving a daughter Victoria, born May 24, 
1819, who succeeded Wiiliam 1V in 1837, and 
who now reigns, 


2 


MEDICINES IN “OLD TIMES.” 





It isa prevalent notion that the present time is 


Worse, in every respect, than any former period.— 


We talk about “good old times” as if the present were | 


‘very bad times,” ard there was nothing good now- 
adays. Ours is called an age of “humbug,”—and 
perhaps in some respects it is,—but with all its 
short-comings, but a very little knowledge of histo- 
ry is required to show us the vast improvements in 
Art, Science, and Religion even, that have becn made 
from time to time, and that the world is, upon the 
whole, continually growing wiser and better. 

Iam led to these remarks by the perusal of “‘A 
Treatise of the choisest Spagyricall Preparations,” 
printed in 1651,—containing some receipts for medi- 
cines which are very curious, and perhaps come may 
think unworthy to be preserved. I have, however, 
thought it best te send you afew samples for publi- 
cation, in order to show what ‘‘doses” people were 
willing to submit to in the old Witchcraft, Quaker- 
whipping times, that we so much reverence: 

“The Quintessence of Snakes, Addersar Vipers.— 
Take of the biggest and fattest Srakes, Adders or 
Vipers which youcan getin Juneor Ju'y, cut off 
their beads, take off thetr skins and unbowell them, 
then cut them into small! pieces and put them into a 
Glass of a wide mouth, and set them in a warm Bal- 
neo, that they may be well dryed, which will bee 
done in three or four days. Then take them out, 
and put them into a bolt head, and pour on them of 
the best alcolizated Wine as much as will cover them 
six or eight fingers’ breadth. Stop the glass Her- 





metically, & digest them fifteen days in Balneo, or 
so long til the Wine be sufficiently covered, which 
poure forth; then pour ou wore of the foresaid Spir- 
itof Wine till all the quintessence be extracted: 
Then pvt all the tinged spirits together, and draw of 
the spirit in a gentle Balneo till it be thick at the 
bottom; on this pour Spirit of Wine Caryophyllated, 


j and stir them well together, and digest them ina 


Circulatory ten days; then abstract the spirit of 
Wine, and the quintessence remaineth at the bottom 
per ect. 

This quintessence is of extraordinary vertue for 
the purifyiog of the blvod, flesh and skin, and conse- 
quently of oll diseases therein. It cures also the 
Falling sickness, & strengthens the Brain, Sight and 
Hearing, aod p:eserveth from Gray hairs, reneweth 
Youth, curein the Gout, Consumption, causeth Sweat, 
is very good in and against Pestilential infections.” 

** Aqua Magnenimitatis is made thus: —Take of Ants 
or Pi-mires a bandiul, of their eggs two hundred, of 
Miliepides, or Woodlice, one hundred, of Bees one 
hundred and fifty, digest all these in two pints of 
Spirit of Wine, being very well impregnated with 
the brightest soot. Digest them together the space 
of a wonth, then pour off the clear spirit and kesp it 
sale. Good to stirup the Animal! spirits. It doth 
also wonderfully irritate the spirits that are dulled 
and deaded with any cold distemper.” 

Here is a receipt for another ‘Aqua Magnanimi- 
tatis,” something like the above, wiich is represent- 
|ed to be of “‘eacellent use to stir upthe animall 
spirit: in so much that Joba Casmire Palfe-grave 
of the Rbene, and Seyfrie of Collen, Generall, against 
| the Turks, did aiwavs drinke of it when they went 
to fight, to inc:ease Magnanimity and courage, which 
| it did even to admiration.” 

“Eliz of Mummie.—Take of mummie, (viz. of 
mau’s flesh bardened,) cut small four ounces, Spirit 
| of Wine terebinthinaied ten ounces, put them into a 
| glazed vessell, (three parts of four being empty,) 
| which set in horse dang to digest for the space ofa 
moueth, then take it out and express; let the ex- 
pression be circulated a month, then let it run 
through Manica Hippocratis, then evaporate the spirit 
till bat which remaines in the boitome be like an 
Oil, which is the true Elixir of mummie. 

This elixir is a wonderfull preservation against all 
infections, also very Ba:sawicall.” 

There are ,ome ieceipts in this book so bad that 
they wou'd, I believe, cause the hairs of your cor- 
respondent, who furnished you awhile since with s 
‘‘Metson to make the hair groe,”—to ‘stand upon 
en end.” 

There are also in this singular book some very 
curiovs experiments, & few of the titles of which I 
will give. 
| «To make the representation of the whole world 
| in a Glasse.” 
| To make powder that by spitting upon shall be 

inflamed.” 

“To make artificiall Pearle, as glorious as any 
Orientall.” 

“To make Gold grow and be increased in the 
earth.” 
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rejoyce as at the break of the day, after a long tedi- 
ous night, to see bow this solary art of Alchymie be- 
givs for to shine forth out of the clouds of reproach 
which it hath a long time undeservedly layen under. 
There are two things which have a Jong time eclipsed 
it, viz., the mists of ignorance. and the specious lu- 
nary body of deceit. Arise, O Sunne of truth, and 
dispell these interposed fogs, that the Queen of Arts 
may triumph in splendour!” 

I think I have given your readers a sufficient dose, 
and will therefore for the present take leave of the 
subject. B. 


< 





TREES IN THE STREETS OF SALEM, IN| 


MAY, 1859. 





The following account of the different varie- 
ties of trees, that are growing in the principal 
streets of Salem, during the month of May, 
1859, has been prepared with much care and 
accuracy, by a gentleman of this city, who 
has devoted considerable attention to this sub- 
ject. 

It is valuable, and worthy of record, as ex- 
hibiting the degree of interest, which is devot- 
ed, at this time, to the planting of trees in the 
streets and public places of this city. 


a wBeREOo er PFS Fi 
é Poste Fae 8 & 
= " passer eg fF & 
a . 8 5 7 a 
Andrew, 18 1 2 6 2 
Andover, 1 1 
Arabella, a a a oe 4 33 
Boston, 4710 33 4 7 14 115 
Beckford, 8 
Bridge, 57 7 6 6 8 1 80 
Buffum, 48 10 7 2 23 90 
Browa 8 27 35 
Briggs, 1 2 
road, 70 17 2 8 97 
Barton, 24 3 2 9 
Beach, 2 2 
Barr, 145 8 10 . &.a 46 
Chesnut, 70 5 1 6 1 82 
Cambridge, 4 4 
Church, 6 8 3 12 
Cariton, 8 8 
Cherry, st’ 3 2 4 12 
ar, 14 6 2 24 1 29 
Cabot, 14 5 
Central, 8 1 9 
Cross, ll ‘ 15 
Downing, 9 3 12 
Derby, 13 12 
born, 103 * 2 23 2 «117 








| Everett, 5 1 6 
| Essex, 13120 4 3 2 160 
| Endicott, 18 2 3 3 26 
| Federal, 139 7 29 6 8 189 
| Flint, 1 l 
| Friend, 4 4 
| Forrester, 16 1 17 
| Felt, 1 41 6 15 63 
| Grove 31 10 2 6 49 
| Harbor, 50 1 5 56 
| Hancock, 6 4 10 
| Hathorne, 26 4 5 35 
High, 7 7 
| Holly, 25 17 «63 45 
Laurel, 9 9 
Lafaveite, 12915 18 1 3 166 
Lagiange, 4 1 a 28 37 
Leach, 3 3 FZ 12 
Lynde, 2 2 
Mount Vernon,3 4 13 19 
Mason, 34 64 2 2 42 
Margin, 12 2 2 1 1 18 
March, 10 l ll 
Newbury, 2 2 
| Norman, 6 
| North, 8317 2 4 2 8108 
| Noribey, 6 3 9 
Oak, 16 3 19 
St. Peter, 9 6 15 
Pond, 5 2 7 
Porter, 3 3 6 
Prescott, 5 1 6 
Pickering, 7 7 
Pickman, 6 3 S 2 § 17 
Pleasant, 10 13 a 31 
| River, 1 1 2 
| Ropes, 5 5 
| Salem, 9 9 
| Summer, $613 12 5 5& 71 
Skerry, 6 1 7 
| School, 15 1 1 3 2 22 
Saunders, 10 5 15 
| South, ll 9 2 32 36 
| Turner, 2 2 
Union, 13 1 1 15 
Webb, 23 23 
Webb, East, 6 6 
Walter, 10 6 2 1 2 21 
Whittemore, 4 ao 2:8 7 8 32 
Avound Com- 
mon, 160 12 10 182 
Avenue to 
Alms House. 20 2 22 


Elms, 1656; Maples, 353; Horse Chestnut, 213; 
Linden, 65; Ash, 133; Poplar, 24; Cherry, 110; 
Acacia, 8. In addition to the above, there are,— 
in Brown street 2 Tree of Heaven, or Ailanthas; 
Briggs street 2 Oak; Broad Street 1 Locust; Feder. 
al street 1 Buttonwood; Friend street 9 Oak; Felt 
street 9 Birch; Harbor street 1 Tree of Heaven; 
Hathorne street 2 Buttonwood; North street 4 Wil- 
low, 1 Buttonwood; Oak street 1 Walnut; St. Peter 





street 1 Tree of Heaven; Porter street 1 Poplar; 
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Prescott street 1 Balm of Gilead; Summer street 1| This is a true cupy out of the records for the 
Willow; Ropes street 1 Walnut; total ecg’ of | | County in Salem, fr me. 


meen, 3825. Hillard Veren, Recorder. 
m Nath’ Merrill, Mar., 1655. 
ABSTRACTS FROM WILLS, INVENTORIES, &c.,| Will of Nath'l Merrill of Newbury, dated 
ON FILE IN THE OFFICE OF CLERK OF | Mar. 8, 1654, mentions wife Susanna, daugh- 
COURTS, SALEM, MASS. | ter Susanna, under 21 years, sons Nathaniel, 
Copied by Ira J. Patch. John Abraham Daniel and Abel all under 
| 21 years, appoints son Nath’! ex’or. Bro 
| Jobn Merrill & Anthony Somerby overseers. 
Mary Williams, 9th mo., 1654. witnesses—Richard Knight, Anthony Somer- 
Will of Marie Williams of Salem, Widow,! by and John Merrill. probate 27th 1st mo., 
dated Ist 8 mo., 54’, mentions her late hus-|’55. deceased March 16, 1654-5. 
band, George Williams ; her daus Sarah, Ma-| Inventory of above estate taken Mar. 23, 
rie Bishop, Bethia, sons Samuel, Josepb and | 1654-5, by Dan’l Thurston, Richard Knight 
George. Witnees—Ric'd Bishop, Thos. Rob- | and Archelaus Woodman,amounting to £84 68 
ins. | returned 27th Ist mo., 55. 
Inventury of above estate, amounting to | 
£13133 344, taken by Elias Stileman jr & Ric’d | 
Bishop, 17 9 mo., 1654. 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12. 








Alice Ward, Mar., 1655. 
Inventory of estate of Alice Ward of Ips- 
| wich, widow, taken 22d llth mo., 1654, a- 
| mounting to £37 14s lld, by Robert Lord, 
John Warner. 

Joannah Smith the wife of Thos. Smith, 
| Elizabeth wife of Jacob Perkins and Jane 
| wifeof Francis Jordan, testifie that Alice 
| Ward, widdow, on her death bed did commit 
| Sarah Ward, her daughterin law, vnto John 

Saker & Elizabeth his wife, the said Sarah 
Ward & her estate to bring vp the said cbild 
vera Copla | in the feare of god, and gave vnto the ed Eliz- 





Elizh Hardy, 10th mo., 1654. 
Inventory of estate of Elizh Hardy of Sa- 
lem, widow, amounting to £151 9s 2d, taken | 
by Wm. Dodge, Wm. Dixey, 11th 9th mo., 
1654. 





Pag to Jno. Hardy, 27 10th mo., 
1638 : To fforty acres of vpland and sixe Acres | 
of meadow to the Kast of that land which is 
graunted to Richard Dodge.”’ 





as Atteste. pr Edmond Batter. | abeth Baker her keyes & desired her to take of 
a | all, & to discharge her debts 
25th of the 8th month, 1653. | Sworne in Court held at Ipswich the 27th 
Gervis Garford of Salem, in the County of | lst mo., 1655. Robert Lord, Cleric. 
Essex, Gent., hath sold ynto Elizabeth Hardie | 
of the same, widdow, for eighty pounds ster- Eleanor Tresler. 4th mo., 1655. 


ling, his dwelling house & ten acresof Ara-| Will of Eleanor Tresler of Salem, dated 15th 
ble land, & six acres & a quarter of med- | Feb., 1654, mentions sons Henry & Nicholas 
dow neare drapers point, vppon Bass Riuer, | to be joint ex’ors. son Edward, 2 daughters, 
adjoyning to the house, and eighty Acres of grandchildren John Phelps, Elezabeth, 
land lying betweene Lord's Hill & Birch-| Sam’! & Elward, children of Nicholas, men- 
plaine, on Bass River side, within the pre- | tions legacy bequeathed by her late husband 
sincts of Salem, as by deed dated the 26th day | to his daughter in England, to wit., £10.— 
of 7’ber, 1653, aprth. | witness—Robt. Moulton, senr., George Gard- 
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ner. Rodt. Moulton, jr. proved 26th 4th mo., 
1655. 

Inventory of above estate (dated Mar. 13, 
1654-5.) amounting to £131 033 O6d, return- 
ed by Rubert Moulton & George Garduer. 





Wm. Knight, 4th mo., 1655. 

Will of Wm. Knights, dated Dec. 2 1653. 
mentions wife Elizabeth, son John, dau Ane 
& her children, son Francis, dau Hanna, Jolin 
Ballard, Nathaniel Ballard. after the lega- 
cies are paid to these above, the balance to be 
equally divided between his four children 
which he had by his last wife Eliz h—eldest 
son Jacob to have a double portion. appoints 
his wife Eliz h ex’x, his brother Nicholas Pot 
ter and George Keasur and John Witt to be 
overseers. Witness John Faller & Nicho- 
las Potter. probate 28th 4th mo., 1655. 

Inventory of above estate, amounting to 
£154 15s Od, returned 28th 4th mo., °55. 





Root. Moulton, 4th mo., 1655. 


Wiil of Robt. Moulton, senr., dated Salem | 
20th Feb’y, 1654, mentions son Robert, & | 
appts him ex’r, dau Dorothy Edwards, grand- | 


son Robert Moulton, goodwife Buffum and 
Joshua Buffum, witnessed by George Gard- 
ner, Henry Prelps & Nich. Phelps. 
26th 4th mo., 1655. 


probate 


Inventory of above estate, amounting to 
£113 O8s, returned 26th 4th mo., 
Henry Phelps & John Hill. 


35, by 





Henry Fay, 1655. 


Invertory of estate of Llenry Fay, weaver, 


of Newbury, who deceased June 30th, 1655, 
taken by Thomas Hart. Thomas Browne & 
Abraham Tappan. 

Richard Pike testified that Henry Fay said 
to him that if hedied asingle man, then bis 
brother’s children shall have this estate. 

Robert Long, James Jackman, and Jane 
Jackman all testify that suid Leory Fay said 
at several different times he wished his broth 
er’s children to haye his estate if they came 


13 


| for it, and wished his friends Rohert Long and 
| James Jackman to take charge of it. 





John Jackson, 4th mo., 1656. 
Will of Jubn Jackeon, sen'r, dated 31st 11th 
| mo., 1655, mentions wifs Mary, Margaret 
Nouel, appts son John Jackson exor. appts 
Win. Browne, Edma Batter overseers. proved 
4th mo,, 1655. 
Inventory of above estate taken 10th Ist 
}mo., 1655-6, amounting to £20 6s. 





Thomas Wickes, 4th mo., 1656. 
| Willof Thos. Wickes of Salem, dated 9th 
7th mo., 1655, mentions wife Alice, and appts 
her extx., daughters Bethia & Hannah, appte 
| loving cousin and friends Robert Gray, Mr. 
| Edmond Batter & Elias Stileman, jr., to be 
overseers. 

Inventory of above estate, amounting to 
| £192 10s, returned by tlilliard Veren & Thom- 
| as Cromwell. 

John Hart, 4th mo., 1656. 

Inventory of estate of John Hart, Marbdle- 
h'd, taken l4th Ist mo, 1655-6, by Moses 
Maverick and Jona Bartlett, amounting to 

£74 10s O6d. 


Fran. Parratt. Tih mo , 1656. 
| Inventory of estate of Francis Parratt, dat- 
ed 15th 7th mo., 1656, amounting to £357 
53 Cd. 
| James Noyes, 9th mo., 1656. 
| Will of James Noyes, dated Oct. 17, 1656, 
mentions wife and children, cousin Thomas 
| Parker, brother Nicholas Noyes. probate 
| Nov. 26, 1656. 
| James Noyes died Oct. 21, 1656. 
| Inventory of above estate, amvuunting to 
| £657 lls 4d, returned by Rich’d Knight 
Anthony Somerby & Benjamin Swett. 


| Mrs. Sura Noyes, the wife of deceased, makes 
| oath to the same. 
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Rehecca Bacon, 9th mo , 1655. 

Will of Reckah Bacon, Widow, dated lst 
mo., 23, 1655. mentions son Isaac as ber sole 
executor, Rubert Buffum to assist him, Isaac 
being under aye; cousins Anne Potter & 
Rich’d Cheeleraft ; frees her man Cornelius & 


gives bim a suite of clothes; sister Buffum, | 


Sister Coys, Sister Sugthwike, Sisters Avery & 
horniss, Brother 
Brothers Jveeph 


dith, in Old England, cousin John, Georg Be- 
deli. proved 29th 9th mo., *55. 

Inventory of above estate, amounting to 
£195 8s 6d, taken 10th July, 1655, by Thos. 
Gardner, sr., & Joseph Boyes. 





John Bridgeman, 9th mo., 1655. 
Will of John Bridgman mentions Mr. Per- 
kins after his claims paid, the rest to go to his 


daughter. probate 9th mo., 55. 


Inventory of above estate, amounting to | 


£69 07s O7d, taken by Walter Price, Philip 
Cromwell, 





John Ward, Mar., ’56. 

Will of John Ward, sometimes resident at 
Ipswiek, in New England, dated 28th Decem- 
bea, 1652, mentions to Cousin Nath’l Ward, 
the son of his Uncle, Nath’] Ward: 1 doe give 
that house & land given me by my father in 
his will, and that lies in East Mersey, in the 
County of Essex in Old England; cousin 
Ward's, of wethersfield, two youngest sons, 
Cousin John Barker of Boxted in Essex, his 
Eldest dau, Anna, son Sam’l. to his mother’s 
poore kindred ten pounds; Cousin Sam’! Sier- 
man’s, who some years since lived in Boston, 
N. E.. two youngest sons, both under age; 
Cousin Philip Sherman of Rhote Island ; gives 
books to Thomas Andrews of Ipswich, and also 


his Chirurgry chest, & all yt is now in it.— | 


Robert Paine, ex’or. 

The balance of his estate be laid out ina 
standing anuity, to be bestowed on the Har- 
yard Coll, Cambridge, and would have it im- 


Robert Buffum, appoints 
Boys Thomas Avery &| 
Nath’! Felton, overseers: mentions Sister Ju- | 


| proved to the convenient bringing up & muain- 
| taining of one or more schollare in the said Col- 
| lege, & only such to have benefit whose estate 
or friends cannot otherwise maintain. 14 lbs 
| to be spent or his funerall. proved 25th lst 
mo., 1656. 
Inventory of above estate, amounting to 
£308 78 3d, returned 25th lst mo., 1656. 





John Friend, 1st mo., 1656. 

Will of John Friend, cated 4th 11th mo., 
1655, mentions son Sam‘l, apt. exor., daus 
Eliz’h Pecker, Bethiah Ueeter & son James, 
his friends, Wm. Dodge & William King, 
Witnesses—George Emery, Ed- 
| mund Grover & Henry Herrick. proved 27th 
Ist mo., 1656. 


| overseers. 


} Henry Smith, Mar., 1656. 

| Inventory of Estate of Henry Smith of Row- 

| ley, taken Ist mo., 16, 1654-5, amvunting to 

£19 12: Od, returned by Rich’d Swan & John 
Smith. allowed 25th Ist mo., 1656. 





Henry Sewall, Mar., °56. 

Inventory of Mr. Sewull’s estate, amounting 
| to £364 63 8d, returned by Joseph Jewett, 
Mathew Boyle & Jobn Tod. allowed Mar. 25, 
1656. 

Hugh Chaplin, Mar., 1657. 

Will of Hugh Chaplin of Rowley, dated 
15th Ist mo., 1654, mentions his beloved wife, 
Elizabeth ——— Thomas Mighell Maximil- 
liam Jewett, Thomas Diconson, Hew Smith, 
John Pickard, eldest son John. Witnesses— 
Joseph Jewett, John Pickard. proved 3lst 
| March, 1657. 





| Anthony Newhall, Mar., 1657. 

Wiil of Anthony Newhall, dated 14th Jan., 
| 1656, mentions grand-children Richard & Eliz- 
| abeth Hood, daughter Mary m’d son John, 
| Nath’! Pentland, Matthew Farrington and 
or. Fuller to be overseers. proved 3lst Mar. 
1657. 


mares 
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Inventory of ahove estate “tuken 6th 12th 
mo., 1656, returned by Richard Hood, 31st 
Mar., 1657. 





John Pickering, 5th mo., 1657. 

Will of John Pickering of Salem, dated 30th 
5th mu., 1655, mentions sons John & Jonathan, | 
minors, wife Elizabeth, wife & two sons, exors | 
John Horne & Edmond Batter, overseers. 
proved Ist 5th mo., 1657. 








Henry Bullock, 5th mo., 1657. 
Inventory of estate of Henry Bul’ock, jr., 
taken by Thos. Gardner & Nath‘) Felton, 10th 
10th mo., 1656, amounts to £121 2s Od. 





John Trumbuill’s, Sept., 1657. 
Inventory of estate of John Trumbull of 
Rowley, amounts to £225 17s 10s, returned by | 
bis widow, Ann Trumbull, 29th 7th mo., 
1657. 


Agnes Balch, 9th mo., 1657. 





Inventcry of estate of Agnes Biich, amount 
£9 11s Od, taken by John Rayment & Henry 
Herrick, Nov. 25, 1657, and List of debts 
agst. ker estate, which 


accrued in her long | 
sickness due to Benj. Balch, amount £18 12s 
Testimony of Anna Woodbary, widdow, | 
Nicholas Patch, her brother and El— his wife, 
Abagail Lill, Rache! Rayment, Hannah Wood- | 
bury, Joha Grover, that the estate of Agnes | 
Balch, dee’d, is not enough to satisfy the 
charges of Benj'n Balch ag’st the estate for | 


charges in her long weakness and sickness. 





Humphrey Gilbert, Jan., 1657-8. 

The petition of the four daughters, with 
their husbands of lumphrey Gilbert, who de- 
ceased Jun. 20, 1657, to the Court to grant 
administration to their four husbands, Peter 
Harvey, Ric’d Palmer, Rich’d Comer, Moses 
Ebberne. Administration granted according | 
to the petition. 





John Robinson, Mar., 1658. 

Will of John Robinson of Ipswich, wheel- 
right, dated 27th Feb., 1657, gives to Alice 
Howlett, wife ot Thos. Howlett ; £10 to Thos. 
Howlett, Jr., his Chest and all his tools, & to 
Thos, Howlett, Sr. all the rest of his estate, & 
appts him soleexor. Witness—James & John 
How. proved 30th Mar., 1658. 

Inventory of above estate amount £54 19s 
6d, debt due to Ensign Howlett tor diet, 
clothes, attendance and physicke. £22 16s 
3d allowed 30th Mar., 1658. 





Humphrey Gilbert, Mar., 1658. 

Copy of will of Humphrey Gilbard of Ips- 
wich, dated l4th 12th mo., 1657, mentions 
son John, wife Eliz’h, daughter Abigail, & 
her 3 sisters all under age. 

Administration granted to Elizabeth, the 
widow, the 30th Mar., 1658. 

Inventory of above estate, amount £53 Os 
11d, taken by Philip Fowler, 





Thos. Wathen, 4th mo., 1658. 
Inventory of estate of Thos. Wathen, decd, 
taken 30th 4th mo., 1658, amount £7 14s 2d, 
returned by his kinsman, Ezekiel Wathen, 
30th June, 1658. 
Thos. Scudder, 4th mo, 1658. 
Will of Thos. Scudder of Salem, dated 30th 
Sept., 1657, mentions wife El‘zabeth, and 
appts her sole ex'x., hischildren, John, Thom- 


}asand Henry Sendder, and dau Eliz’h Bar- 
| tholomew, grandchild Thomas Scudder, son of 


son William Scudder dee. 

Witnesses—Richard Waters, Wm. Traske, 
Joseph Boyle, ‘Thomas Lowthop. 

Proved 29th June, 1658. 

Thomas Scudder deceased 1657. 

Inventory of above estate, amount £73 08s 
4d, returned by Eliz’h scudder. 





Geo. Bunker, 4th mo., 1658. 
Inventory of George Bunker amounts £300 
15s Od, returned by Jane Bunker, widow, 29th 
June, 1658. 


ba) 
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James Patch, June, 1658. 

Will of James Patch of Beverly, dated 7th 
Aug., 1658, mentions wife Hannah, gave her 
his house & land, orchard, and all the appur- 
tenances to it belonging to his home grounds, 
together with that parcel of meadow lying near 
Ric’d Dodge ; also 2 cows, together with ten 
acres of Rocky Land, lying on .he east side o1 
the home lott, for wood; also all the house- 
hold stuffe in the house fur the competent 
bringing up of the children. 

To his son, James Patch, all his part of the 
farme called Knights farm, both cpland & 
meadow, all his right there be it more or les», 
together with the two youngest oxen & the 
horse. 

To hisdau, Mary Patch, two oxen, which 
are cldest, with one cow; also ten acres of up 
land Laying near Sawyer's Playne. 

To bis dau Elizabeth, two middle oxen, with 
one cow ; ulsv 20 acres of upland laying by 
the land called Eastyes land, and joyning next 
unto eaid land; appeints bis wife Hannah to 
be extx.; his two brothers, Nicholas Wood- 
bury & Juhn Pateh to be overseers of his will. 

Witnesses—Thos. Lowthropp & Jobo Hill. 

Proved 2d 9th mo., ’58. 


Inventory of above estate, amount £250 16s | 


taken 27th 6th mo., 1058, by Ric’d Bracken- 
bury, dun Thorndike, Zabuloun Hill & Juho 
Hill. 


[TO BE CONTINUED | 
: Saale 


MINUTES FOR A GENEALOGY OF GEORGE 
JACOBS, SENIOR, OF SALEM VILLAGE, 
WHO SUFFERED THE UTMOST PENALTY 
OF IHE LAW vVURING THE WITCHCRAFT 
TRAGEDY, ENACTED IN NEW ENGLAND, 
A. D., 1692. 





BY C. M. ENDICOTT OF SALEM, A DESCENDANT IN THE 
SEVENTH GENERATION, 





Grorce Jacons, Senr., (the picture of whose 


trial for witcheraft, before one of those extra- | 


ordinary tribunals, partaking both of a civil 
and ecclesiastical character embellishes the 
entrance to the libraries of the Essex Institute 
and Salem Atheneum, in Plammer Hall) 


| was condemned and executed during that 
fearful delusion, when upwards of eighty years 
| of age, without any regard to the usval rules 
of evidence or other proprieties of law.—Hia 
| principal accusor was his own misguided 

granddaughter, Margaret, into which she was 

terrified while confined in prison for the same 
| offence, by the intriguings, threatenings and 

revilings, upon her own confession, of the de- 

signing Magistrates, or rather Inguasitors, to 
| save her own life, being then only in her 17th 
year. He resided in what was then called 
| Salem Village, in a secluded spot off east from 
| the main road leadingto Topsfield, and bor- 
| dering upon the river leading to Danvers Port. 
He appears to have bought his homestead of 
| Richard Waters and Joyn, his wile, contain- 
ling a house and ten acres of land, the 20th 
Nov., 1658; to which he afterwards added 
about four acres more, cunsisting partly of 
| marsh land 


| acres and six cow leases on Ryall side, being 


| 


He was also the owner of four 


| the opposite shore, which he received by grant 
| from the town of Salem. This portion of land 
remained in the family during the childhood 
| and mivority of my great grandmother, Eliza- 
| beth Jacobs, the great granddaughter of the 
guiltless victim, George Jacebs, senr., she be- 
Jing the daughter of John, who was tiie son of 
George. jr., wlio was the son of George senr. 
| The old lady has often told me that previous 
| to her marriage with my great grandfather, 
John Endicott, she used to puddle a canoe 


aerovs the river, and milk the cows in this very 
lot—and when the tide was out, she was ac- 
custuined to pass and repass over the flats upon 
a row of stunes, or sort of causeway, leading 
to the channel on both sides—wade through 
the channel with her milk pails and milk, and 


upon her return salely deposit her burden in 


her father’s house. ‘These stones, we have 


| been told by some of the family still residing 


upon the old homestead, remain to this day, a 
| memorial, not only of the perseverance of our 
futhers, but of the hardihood of her who so of- 


| ten passed and repassed with the fruits of her 
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daily toil and industry over them. She wasa 
woman of uncommon energy of character. It 
is relsted ot her, that, when Cul. Pickering, 
on his way to the battle of Bunker Hill halted 
his regiment at the Bell Tavern, Danvers, she 
was so diepleased that she walked up to the 
Col. and said, ‘Why on airth don’t you 
march? don’t you hear the guns at Charles- 
town ?’" George senr'’s Will is dated 29th Jan., 
1691-2, and probated the October following. 
His wife’s name was Mary. 
if his extreme age and feebleness (heing so 
bowed down with decrepitude and the weight 
of years that he required two canes* for sup- 


port,) should have shielded him from euch a | 


wretched fate and ignoble death at the hands 
of those inexorable officers of (misealled) jus- 
tice, who seemed determined upon the judicial 
murder and indiscriminate slaughter of all 


whom malice, credulity or misguided fanati- | 


It is re 
lated of Chief Justice Stoughton, that when he 


cism, might select for their victims. 


heard the Governor had reprieved severa! vic- 
tims who were awaiting sentence of death in 
prison, he was so displeased that he leté the 


Bench and went out of the Court, exclaiming, | 


‘Who itis obstructs the course of justice | 
know not. We were in a way to have cleared 
the land of these, &c. The Lord be merciful to | 
the country.’’ In contrition of bis errors and 
bigotry, it is said Mr. Stoughton afterwards 
erected the building kuown as ‘*Stoughion 
Haill,’’ for the use of Harvard College. It is, 
however, difficult to see any connection be- | 


tween the two circumstances. | 


There is a tradition in the family that their | 
ancestor was hung upon a tree on his own! 
land and buried there. [vide Felt’s Annals, 
Vol. 2, P. 482] This conflicts with another | 
tradition, related by my great grandmother, | 
that his body alter execution in Salem, was | 
brought home for burial by his own.eon, who | 
witnessed his execution, across the back of a | 
horse, cart ways being almost unknown at 





*The very canes are now in the possession of the 
Essex Institute. 


14 


It would seem as | 


that period, except upon the most frequented 
roads, all others being what were called bridle 
paths, Tradition has, however, kept alive the 
fact that he was buried upon his own land.— 
His reputed grave has heen recently opened, 
| and found to contain the bones of a very aged 
| person, without asingle tooth in the jaw, 
| which were no doubt the remains of this inof- 
| fensive, artless, but unfortunate oid gentleman. 
| It would be 9 melancholy satisfaction could we 
| with equal certainty identify the graves of the 
‘victims of this dire delusion, the records of 
which fill euch a dark page in our New Eng- 
| land history. 
Children of George and Mary—*George Ja- 
| cobs, Jr. m. Rebecca Frost; ?%Ann Jacobs m. 
|Jonn Andrew, and had 3 daughters, viz: 
| Ann, *Elizabeth ant ?Moiry. 
Second Generation. 
2George Jacobs resided upon the old home- 

| stead, and died previous to 1718; m. Rebdecca 
Frost, 9 12, 1674. Both he and his wife, with 
their danghter Margaret, suffered persecution 
during the witchcraft delusion. Upon being 
accused he fled, but his wife and daughter 
Margaret were imprisoned, but were after- 
| wards released. Children of ?George and Re- 
becca —?Margaret, b. Nov. 26, 1675. The 
| grandfather ; 
Was living in 


unfortunate accuser of her 
3George.t b. Sept. 29, 1677. 


| Wells, Me., and sold his portion of his fath- 


er’s farm to bis brother John, in 1718. Mar- 
ried there in 1702, where his posterity are now 


¢Third Generation. 

George Jacobs, b, in Salem Village, now Dan- 
vers Port, Sep. 29, 1677, was a grandson of the 
gnitiless victim George Jacobs, senr Removed to 
Wells, Me., about 1700, where he marie, first, 
December 16, 1701. Hannah Cussins, m. 2d. Oct. 
21, 1742, Elivabeth Burnham. Children, *Lydia b. 
Dec. 11, 1702, m. Joseph Stevens Nov. 1], 1726; 
4Hannah b. June 20, 1705 m- John Stevens June 
10, 1727 ; *George.m Mary Woodman Dee. 10, 
1741; *John m. Deborah Ware Orr 30. 1745; 
*Pricilla m. Joshua Bar lett Sept. 16 1736; *Eliz- 
abeth m. Joseph Taylor Sept. 1734; *Benjamin 
m. Hannah Bank of York, Me., June, 1750. 


Fourth Generation. 
%George Jacobs hyed in Wells, Me., margied 
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probably living; *John, b. Sept. 18, 1679; 
*Jonathan, b. July 29, 1681; no memorial of 
him ; "Mary, b. May 20, 1683. 

Third Generation. 


*John Jacobs, b. Sept. 18, 1679. Lived up- 
on the old Jucobs homestead, in Salem Vil- 
lage. Married for bis first wife, Abigail : 
for his second wife, Lydia ——-. Died 1764, 
a. 85. Wasa member of the lst Church, Sa- 
lem. Heand his brother George Were peti- 
tioners for the South Danvers Church, called 
at that time the Middle Precinct, in March, 

710-11. Was a substantial iand holder.— 
Will dated June 24, 1760. Sons Ehenezer and 
Henry, executors. 
Left the Jacobs’ homestead to his son Ebenez- 
er. Children of Jobn and Abigai! : Abigail, 
bap. Sept 1, 1706, at the First Church, Sa- 
lem. Was living in 1760, the date of her fa 
ther’s will, m. a Felton; *Jolin, bap. July 25, 
1708, at the First Church, Salem. 
Sutton, Ms., and died previous to 1758; and 





left une son, John, whose posterity are proba. | 


bly living in that vicinity ; *Daniel, bap. Nov. 
5, 1711, at the First Church, Salem. Lived 
in Danvers to an advanced age; ‘Ebenezer, 
bap. May 15, 1715, at the So. Church, Dan- 
vers, m. Elizabeth Cutler, dau. 
Catler ; ‘Desire, bap. May 15, 1715, at the 
So. Church, Danvers: d. previous to 1758 ; 


m. a Porter, and left children, mentioned in | 


her fother’s will; *Sarah, bap. July 14, 1717, 
at the So. Church, Danvers; m. an Andrews, 
and was living in 1760, the date of her fath- 


Marv Woo'man Dec 10, 1741. Children. 5Elias 
m. Mary Dorman of Wells, Augus’ 1768; “George 
m. Heysibah Brown Feb 1779; *®Deborsh m. Ja. 
bez Dormen of Arundell, May 1780; ‘Jonathan 
m. Ist Sarah Tenney. Dec 26, 1782, m. 2d Re 
becca S. Emery Feb. 1784; *Samuel m. Hannah 
Habbard Dee, 13, 1785. 


Fifth Generation. 


*Elias Jacobs lived in Wells, Me., married Mary | 
Dorman August 1768. Chillren, *Hannah m. | 
James Maxwell; 6Aaren m. Sarah Stover of | 
York, Feb. 1804; 6John m. Abigail Phillips of | 
York May 1804; 6Obediah m, Lucretia Litle- 


| 


field Sept. 1813 


Proved June 25, 1764.— | 


Lived in | 


of Cornelius | 


| King, ch 


o7 


| er’s will; *Eligabeth, bap. Sept. 27, 1719, at 
| the So. Church, Danvers; m. John Endicott, 
| May 18, 1728; d. Aug. 1809, a. 90; children 
| by Lydia, ‘llenry, bap. May 21, 1721: was 
living to 760, per receipt for his portion lett 
him by his futher; no turther memorial of 
| him—probably the father of Henry Jacobs, 
| killed at Lexington, April 19, 1775; *Lydia, 
| bap. July 25, 1725; was living in 1760, the 
| date of ber father’s will ; m. Jobn Small. 
Fourth Generation. 
*Daniel Jacobs bap. Nov. 5, 1711, at the Ist 
| Church, Salem. Was a cordwainer by trade in 
early life, then a farmer. Lived in Danvers to 
| an advanced age—residence on the Salem boun- 
dary line in North Fields. Married Sarah 
Dudley of Buston June 17, 1735. Died in the 
family of his son-in-law, Gen‘] Gideon Foster, 
Oct 1809, in his 99th year. The following 
| is an extract from an obituary notice of him : 
Mr. Jacobs possessed great vigor in his old 
| age. He was mowing in his field after he pass- 
jed 90. He had an uncommon cheerfulness of 
| temper, & a relish of life till its close. His sister 
| who married into the family of Gov. Endicott, 
| died latety, atove 90 years of age.’’ One of 
| the descendants of Mr. Jucubs remembers dis- 
| tinetly seeing him saddle his horse and ride off 
hke a young man, when he was upwards of 95 
Children—*Daniel, b, Aug. 22, 
Was living in New Hampshire in 1761, 
| where probably his posterity are ut present re- 
-- "Sarah ini, b. Aug. 24.°1739; 
| siding ; canal atte o> Pig 
| Benjamin, b. March 24, 1740-1, m. Sarah 
| Moulton ; *Abigail, b. April 15, 1743, m. Pat- 
| nam Cleaves, and had 3 children, *Daniel, a 
| Daughter “Sarah and ‘Abigail, who wm. 
|Amos King. Daniel removed to Saco, Me. 
and had children "Daniel, ’Sarab, 7Mary, 7 Al- 
| mira; *Derire, b. Dee. 21, 1746, m. Zachariah 
‘Zachariah, ‘Daniel, ‘Amos, *De- 
sire, *Eben’r, sJonathan, ¢Samuel, ®Mary ; 
SLydia, b. Aug 24, 1743, m. John Tneker. ch. 
sJohn, ‘Andrew & *Betsey, gemini, ‘Jonathan, 
®Gideon, *Marcia, *Sam’] D, ‘Mary. °Marcia, 
b. Oct. 6, 1750, m. Gen’! Gideon Foster, ch., 





| 
jee 
| 


| years of age. 
| 1737. 


» 
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*Gideon, ‘Jobn, *Marcia, and anether Sdaugh- 
ter. 

*Ebenezer Jacobs, bap. May 15, 1715, at 
the Suuth Chureh, Danvers. Lived upon the 
old homestead, m. Elizabeth Cutler. Died in 
1793. Will dated 13th Feb’y, 1790. Proved 
13th Nov. 1793, son Eben’r and wife Eliza- 
beth, Executors. Children—*Ebenezer, *Ai- 
gail, *Hannah, *Elizabeth ; the last three died 
before their father, and are not mentioned in 
his will. 

Fifth Generation. 

*Benjamin Jacobs, b. March 4, 1740-1, m. 
Sarah Moulton about 1770. Lived in South 
Danvers. Children of Benjamin and Sarah— 
gSally, b. 1771: SLydia, b 1773; ©Benjamin, 
b. Jaly 17, 1775 ; ©Martha, b. 1779. 

*Ebenezer Jacobs, uncertain when born. Liv- 
ed in the o!d Jacobs homestead in Danvers, left 
him by his father, m Eunice ‘Lucker. Children, 
6 Ebenezer, b. Feb’y 17, 1783, m. Phebe Mar- 
tin, of Andover, and had 5 children. 7Jobn D, 
7™Warren Martin, “Elizabeth Cutler, 7Martha 
Frye D, 7Martha Martin ; 6Jonathan, b. 1785, 
d. 1831, unmarried ; ®John, b. 1787, d. 1821. 
unmarried ; ¢Aaron, b. 1790, never married ; 
® William, b. Sept. 22, 1796, married and had 
2 children ; Allen, b. Oct. 12, 1800, married 


und had 3 wives and several children. | 


| 


Sixth Generation. 
® Benjamin Jacobs, b. July 17.1775. Lived | 
in South Danvers. Wasa Ship master, m. | 
Sally Poor Jan’y 17, 1802. She died Feb’y | 
29, 1856. Children—’Sarah, b. Sept. 19. | 
1802, d. Oct. 9, 1802; "Nancy Poor, b. July 
15, 1804, m. Franklin Osborn ; 7Benjamin, b. 
March 29, 1806, m. two sisters by the name 
of Buttrick ; 7Joseph,b Feb’y 10, 1808, m. 
Susan Wilson ; 7Sarah, b. Aug. 1, 1309, m. | 
P L Winchester ; ‘George, b. April 11, 1812, | 
a. May 1857 ; ,Richard, b. Aug. 14, 1813, m_ 
Sarah Nourse; ,Mary Abbott, b. May 10, 
1815, m. R. Smith, d. Mareh 1857; ,Eliza 
Ann, b. July 28, 1817, m. E. F. Lamson 3 | 
7Susan Pyor, b. April 23, 1819, m. Francis 
Baker, 


BRICK BUILDINGS IN SALEM. 


From the Gazette of February 4th, 1806. 

Mr. Cushing.— Perhaps the following list of brick 
buildings in Salem may come within the request of 
your correspondent “Caution,” who has desired a 
communication of any facts connected with the sub- 
ject, whieh be is discussing. I bave made the list 
with care, and I betieve it contains all our brick 
buildings. The dates placed against some of them 
are intended to show when they were built or fin- 
ished. Some of your correspondents, I hope, will 
correct any errors they may discover in the list. It 
will be a curious fact in the history of Salem, (which 
| was settled three years betore Boston,) tbat at the 
beginning of the year 1806, there were but fifty 
| buildings (out of about 2000, entirely of brick in 
| the whole town. 





FACT. 
Ss 2 ise] 
-« § & 
zg @ F 
Ward No. 1. 
Essex Street, E. 5. Lang, 1 = =1803 
“ Benj Dodge, 1 1806 
se Henry Ru-t, 1 
| Wash’ton St., Jobn Daland, 1 
| Market St., Hathorne & Gray, 1 1895 
| Fisb Street, Samuel Gray, 1 
Charter St., Gilbert Chadwick, 1 1805 
Vine Street, Jona. Mason, 1 
6s Nathan Pierce, 1 1805 
Water Street, Smith & Douglass, 1 1804 
Neptune St., Eliphalet Butman, 1 1802 
Union Whf., Page & Ropes, 1 
Derby Street, Henry Prince, 
“ Moses Townsend, 1 1805 
Ward No. 2. 
Essex Street, Jobn Gardner, } 1805 
a Wiliiaw Gray, 1 
es Chase & Kust l 1769 
6s Jacob P. Rust 1 
Court Street, William Stearns, 1 
Ward No. 3. 
Essex Street, Henry Rust, 1 
“s Jobn Hathorne, 1 
ad John Appleton, 1 1772 
“ Abel Lawrence, 1 
i Mrs: Haraden, 1 
Wash’ton St., Joseph Ropes, l 1805 
e Joshua Ward, 1 1 
Summer St, Joseph Baker, 1 
Chestnut St., Daniel Gregg, 1 1805 
a Jonathan Hodges, 1 1805 
6s Thomas Saunders, 1 1805 
Warren &t., Chas. Cleveland, 1 1805 
Ward No. 4. 
Essex Street, Albert Gray, 1 
se Daniel Saunders, 1 
“ Kobert Peele, 1 
Federal St., Joseph Sprague, 1 
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Court Street, Jobn Derby, 1 | tions for relief disclose their sad conditior, 
“ Archelaus Rea, 1 | anithey appear to have been even more de 
Basten Gees, Seantinn Bean, es a | sirous that the attainders should be taken off, 
2% #8618 than to receive remuneration for their losses. 


Buildings of other descriptions.—Court —— in The following is the petition of Elizabeth Co- 
Court Street: Baptist Meeting House, Marlboro St. ; | 4 . a ’ ets 
Salem Bank, Essex St.; Sugar House, Ash St.; R. rey, d ‘ughter of Giles Corey, for aid : 

Stoue’s Distillery, Neptune St.; ar ve Dis-| «To the Henourable Commite, apointed by 
tillerv, Water St ; Wm. Gray's Stable, St. Peter’s | “f : ‘ : 

St.; two workshops of one story, in Derby St.; Fort | the General Courte to make Enquire with Re- 
Pickering on Winter Isleund; Powder House, in the spect to the Sufferings in the year 1692 :— 


mas Resteee. . Detah, oS These are to give you a short account of our 
Buildings partly of brick.—Sun Tavern, Essex St.; ls . . . —_ 
Capt. Sage’s House, Essex St.; Ebeneser Smit'., Es- | Sorrows and Sufferings, which was in the year 


sex St.; John Watson, Union St.; John Rust’s,Coun- | 1692. Sometime in March, our honored fath- 
ty St.; Widow of Daniel Rust, County St.; Jo-iah | er & mother. Giles Corey & Martha his wife, 
Parsons, Water St.; James Pope's Marlborough St. ; ; . 
Rev. Mr. Spaulding’s, Summer St ; Wm. Fabens’s, | was accused fur soposed witchcraft, and im- 
High St.; Stephen Pbiliips’s, Chestnut St: Richard | prisoned & was Removed from one prison to 
Savary’s, Briggs Court. Total, 12. another, as from Salem to Ipswich, & from 
Ipswich to Boston, and from Buston to Salem 


| again, and so remained in close imprisonment 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ger ge ty }about four months. We ware at the whole 
GREEN, REV. PETER CLARK, A r. | eile Peri 
BENS AMIN WADSWORTH, D. D., MINIS. | charge of their maintenence, which wes very 
TERS OF SALEM VILLAGE, (NOW DAN- | chargeable, and so much the more, being so 
VEKS CENTRE. 


farr a distance ‘rom us, also by reason of s0 
a esis te, cine, | many removes, in all which we could doe no 
— | less than accompanie them, which further add- 

Read at a meeting =e ypc Thursday, | od both to our trouble and charge, and al- 
——_— : he though that was very great, it is the least of 

Before entering upon our subject, it will be| |, grevence or cause of these lines. But that 
which meaks our hearts, and for which we 

goe a mourning still, is that our father was 

put to Soe Cruell and painfull a death as be- 

ing prest to death; our mother was put to 

Death also, though in another way. As we 

cannot sufficiently express our Grief for the 

loss of our father & mother in such a way, So 

we cannot Compute our Expences and Cost; 

but shall Comit te your wisdume to judge of. 

But, after our father’s death, the Sheriff 

threatened te seize our father’s Estate, and for 

| fear thereof wee Complied with him, and paid 
him Eleven pounds six shillings in monie, by 

all which we have been greatly damnified and 

impoverished, by being exposed to sell crea- 

tures and all other things for a little more 

than half the worth of them, to get the money 

| to pay as aforesaid, and to maintain our fath- 
er and mother ir prison. But that which is 


necessary to notice the condition ef the people 
at Salem Village, previous to the settlement of 
Rev. Joseph Green. 

After the frenzy of 1692 had subsided, and 
a comparative calm had succeeded this violent 
storm, its inhabitants began more fully to re- 
alize the extent of their misfortunes. During 
the excitement in the summer of 1692, they 
were only intent upon endeavoring to save 
themselves and their friends from imprison- 
ment and death. But when the witcheraft 
delusion had subsided, they felt most severely 
the confiscation of their property, the imposi- 
tion of fines, and the suspension of agricultu- 
ral labor, and the conseyuent loss of their 
crops. We have documentary evidence of a 
large amount of property being taken from 
those accused of witchcraft, and expenses ir- 
curred ; for which they were but partially re- 
munerate | by the Genzral Court. 


Their peti- 
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grievous to us is, that we are not only im- 
poverished but also Reproached, and so may 
be to all generations, and that wrongfully 
tew, unless something be done for the remov- 
ing thereof. All which we humbly Comwitt 
to the honourable Vourte, Praying God to di- 
rect to that which may bee acceptable in his 
sight, and for the good of this land. 
Sepiember ye 13th, 1710 

We cannot Judge our necessary Expense to 
be less than ‘len pounds. Wee subscribe your 
humble Servants in all Christian obediance. 

Elizabeth Corey, daughter of Giles Corey, 
in behalf of the rest of the familie. 





To the Honerd Commity apointed by the 
General Court to Inquire into the names prop- 





er to be inserted in the bill for takeing off the | 
Attainder, and what damages They Sustained 
by their prosecutions:—These are to signify 


that I, Philip English, was Imprisoned to- | 
gether with my Whife,in Salem Prison, and 
then carried to Boston Prison, and there lay | 


nine weeks; from whence we made our Escape, 


: _ ’ : “ea, 
in which tume, beside our Charge in flying. | 


and had our Estate taken away from the | 
Wharf House, at the point of Rocks, to the | 


amount of £11832 sii, And isa true ac 
count of what I had seized. taken away, lost | 
and embezled, whilst 1 wasin prison. in ye 
year 1692. And whilst on my flight for my 
life, besides a considerable quantity of house- 
hold goods and other things, which I cannot 


exactly give a particular account, and for all | 
which I never Received any other vr further 
satisfaction for them, than Sixty Pounds paid | 


me by the Administrator of George Ourwia, | 


late Sheriffe, deceas’d, and the Estate was so | 
seized and taken away Chiefly by the Sheriffe 
and his under officers, notwithstanding I had 
given four thousand Pound Bend with Surity 


at Boston. Philip English. 





The Honorable Committee now sitting in 
Salem, Sept. 13th, 1710. Whereas, my moth- 
er, Ann Foster of Andover, Suffered Imprison- 

15 





ment 21 weeks, and upon her Tryal!l was con- 
demned for supposed witchcratt, upon such 
evidence as now is Generally thought Ineuffi- 
cient, and diedin Prison; 1 being well per- 
swaded of my mother’s Innocency of the crime 
for which she was condemned. 1 Humbly De- 
sire that the Attuinder may be taken off. The 
Charges and Expenses for my mother during 
her Imprisonment, is as follows :— 

The money which 1 was forced to pay the 
Keeper before I could have the dend body of 


| my mother, to bury her, was £2 10s; money 


& provisions expended while she was in Pris- 
on, £4; total expences, 6 pounds 10 Shil- 
lings. 

Abram Foster. the son of the Deceased. 


To the Honored Committee, appointed by 
ye Geperall Court to Inquire into ye names of 
such js may be meet for takeing off ye Attain- 


| der, and for ye makeing some Restitution ; 


and these Humbly and Sorrowfully Shew that 
our Dear and Honored father, Mr. George 


| Burroughs, was aprehended in April, 1692, 


at Wells, and Imprisoned several months in 
Poston and Salem Jails, and at last condemned 
& executed for witchcraft, which we have all 
ye reason in ye world to believe he was inno- 
cent of. By his careful catechizing his chil- 
dren and upholding religion in his family, and 
by his solemn and Savory written Instructions 
from Prison. We were left a parsell of small 
children, helpless, ands reother-in-law with 
one small child of her own, whereby she was 
not capable to take care of us, by all which our 
fathers Estate was most of it lost and ex- 
pended. We cannot tell certainly what ye 
loss may be, but ye least we can Judge, by 
best information, it was fifty pounds, beside 
ye damage that has accrued to us muny ways 
thereby is some hundred pounds We ear- 
nestly pray that ye attainder may be taken cff, 
and if you please, fifty pounds may be res- 
tored. 

Charles Burroughs, Elder son, in ye name of 

the rest. 
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To the Honored'Generall Courte. now sitting 
in Boston this 12th of Uctober, 1692 ; - 
Right honored Gentlemen and Fathers.— 

We, your humble petitionere, whose names 
are underwritten. petition your honors:as fol- 
loweth':—We would not trouble you with a 
Tedious diversion, but briefly spread open our 
distressed conditi n, and beg your honors’ fa- 
your and pity in affording what relief m:y be 
thought Convenient. As for The matter of 
our Troubles it is the distressed condition of 
our wives and Relations in prison at Salem, 
who are a company of poor. distressed crea- 
teres, as full of inward grief and Trouble as 
they are able to bear upin life with all. And 
besides the agrivation of outward Troubles and 
hardships they undergo, want of food, and 
the coldness of the winter season that is com- 
ing, may sovn dispatch such out of the way, 
that have not been used to such hardships. — 
And besides this, the exceeding great Charges 
and expences that we are at, upon nrany ac- 
counts, which will be to Tedious to give a par- 
ticular accoaut of, which will fall heavy apen 
us, especially in a time of so great charge an¢ 
expence upun & general account in the Coun- 
ty, which is expected of us to bear a partas 
well as others; which, if put all together, 
our families & estates will be brought to Ruin, | 
if it cannot in time be prevented. Having 
spread open our condition, we humbly make 
our address to your Honours, to Grant that 
our wives and Relations, being such that have 
been approved as penitent confessors, might be | 
returned home to us upon what bond your | 
honors may see good, we do not petition to | 
take them out of the hand of Justice, but to | 
remove them as Prisoners under bonds in their 
own famllies when they may be more tenderly 
cared for, and be ready to appear to answer | 
further when the Honvred Court shall call for 
them. We humbly c.ave your honors favor 
and pitty for us and ours. Having set down 
our Troubled State before you we heartily 
pray for your Honors. 








Jobn Usgood in behalf of his wife. 


John Fry im behalf of his wife. 

John Marston, in behalf of his wife. 
ty Marston. 

Christopher Osgood, in behalf of his daugh- 
ter, Mary Marston. 

Joseph Wilson, in behalf of his wife. 

dJuhn Bridges, in bebalf of his wife and 
children. 

Hope Tyler, m bebalf of hie wile and daugh- 
ter. 

Ebenezer Barker, for his wife. 

Nathaniel Dane, for his wife. 


oe 


Ma. 


To the Honored General Court sitting in Bos- 
ton. 


Phe humble Petition of Thomas Heart, In- 
habitant at Lynn, sheweth that whereas Eliza- 
beth Hart, mother to the Petitioner, was tak- 
en into Custody in the latter end of May last, 
and ever since committed to prison in Boston 
Jail, for Witchcraft, though in all which 
time nothing has appeared against her where- 
by to reader her deserving of Imprisonment or 
death. ‘Phe petitioner being obliged by all 
Christian duty as becomes child to parents 
to make application for the Inlargement of his 
said mother, heing anclent and not able to un- 
dergo the hardships thut is Inflicted from ly- 
ing in miery, and death is rather to be chosen 
than life in ber circumstances. The father of 
the petitioner being ancient and decripit, was 
wholly unable to attend in this matter, and 
petitioner having lived from his childhood un- 
der the same roof with his said mother he dare 
presume to affirm that he never saw, nor knew, 
any ill or sinful practice wherein there was any 
shew of Impiety, nor witchcraft by her, and 
were it otherwise he would not for the world, 
and all the Enjoyments thereof, Nurish or 
support any creature that ye knew engaged in 
the Drugery of Satan. It is well known to 
all the neighbours that the petitioners mother 
bas Lived a sober and Godly life always ready 
to discharge the part of a good Christian, and 
never deserving of affliction’s from ye hand's 
of men forany thing of this nature. May it 
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humbly therefore please your Llonored Court 
to take this matter into your Consideration. in 
order to the Speedy Inlargement of this per- 
son, So much abused, and the petioner as in 
Duty bound shall Ever pray. 
Thomas Hart. 
Dated the 19th of Oct. 1692. 





To the Honourable General Court now sitting 
in Boston. 


The Humble Petition of Nicholas Rist of 
Reading—Showeth, that whereas Sara Rist 
wife to the petitioner, was taken into Custo- 
dy the first day of June last, and ever since 
Jain in Boston Jail, for witchcraft, though in 
all this time nothing bas been made to appear 
for which she deserved Imprisonment or death, 
the petitioner has been a husband to the said 
woman above twenty years, in all which time 
he never had reason to accuse her for any Im- 
posture or Witchcraft, but the contrary—She 
lived with him as a good faithful, dutiful wife 
and always had respect to the ordinances of 
God, while her strength remained, and the pe- 
titioner on that consideration is obliged in 
conscience and Justice, to use al) lawfull 
means for the support and preservation of her 
life ; and it is deplorable that in old age, the 
poor decreped woman should be under confine- 
ment so lung i a stinking Jail, when her cir- 
cumstances rather reyuires a nurse to attend 
her. May it therefore please your honors, to 
take this matter into your prudent considera- 
tion, and direct some speedy methods whereby 
this ancient decrepid person may not forever 
be in such misery, wherein her life is made 
more afflictive to her than death, and the peti- 
tioner shull, asin duty bound, Ever pray. 

Nicholas Rist. 
To the Honourable Committee, sitting in Sa- 

lem, Sept. 13th. 1710. 

An acevunt of what was seized and taken a- 
way. by the Sheriff. or his deputy, and assis. 
tants, out of the Estate of Samuel Wardwell, 
late of Andover, Deceased, who suffered the 
fain of Death, under condemnation on the 





surrowfull tryals for witchcraft, in the year 
1692. Seized and taken away :-— 


£ Shil. d, 

5 Cows. at 2 poundsapiece, - 10 0 0 
1 Heifer and a Yearling, - cs » Fy 
1 Horse, - - - s eS 
Simm «+ © © « -7F © © 
8 Loads Hay,- = - - 4 0 0 
A set of Carpenter's Tools, - «1. 2 
6 acres of Corn upon the ground, 9 0 0 
£36 15 0 


Abigail Faulkner, of Andover, who received 


|# pardon from Governor Phipps, in her peti- 
| tion, says: ‘*The pardon so fur had its effect 


as that I am as yet suffered to live, but this 
only as a malefactor, convicted upon record of 
ye most beinious crimes, that mankind ean be 
supposed to be guilty, which, besides its utter 
Ruining and Defaming my Reputation, will 
certainly Expose myself to liment Danger by 
new accusations, which wii) thereby be ye 
more readily believed, will remain a perpetual 
brand of Infamy upon my family. Do bum- 
bly pray that this High & honourable Court 
will please to take my cuse into Serious Con- 
sideration, and order the Defacing of ye rec- 
ord aguinst we, eo that I may be freed from 
ye evil consequences Thereof.’’ Others petition- 
ed that something might be done, to take off 
the infamy from the names and memory of 
those, who have suffered from witchcraft, and 
that none of their surviving relatives, nor their’ 
posterity might suffer reproach upon that ac- 
count. But how little do we know of the es- 
timation posterity will form of our actions.— 
The ignominy they so mueh dreaded, has long 
since passed from them, without the much 
sought intervention of the General Court, and 
fastened itself upon their accusers, and the 
originators of this strange delusion. 

The people of Salem Village, after the sad occur- 
rences of 1692, which left them in a broken and 
distracted state, were fortunate in their choice of 
a pastor, Rev, Joseph Green, who was em- 
inently qualified to heal all past difficulties, 
and restore order & harmony. Mr. Green was 
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ordained over the Church at the Village, Nov. 
10th, 1698. The churches represented upun 
the occasion, were from Beverly, Wenham, 
Reading & Roxbury. Hissalary was eighty 
pounds & thirty cords of wood It appears 
from the church records, that he took an early 
Opportunity to induce its members to admit to 
their communion the three dissenting brethren, 
Jobo Turdell, Thomas Wilkins & Samuel 
Nourse, and tneir wives, who were leaders in 
the opposition against Rev. Samuel Parris, in 
1692. After several attempts, Mr. Green suc- 
ceeded in persuading his church to revoke the 
sentence of excommunication against Martha 
Corey, who was executed for witchcruft.— 
Anc it was during his ministry, that Anu Put- 
pam was admitted to full communion with the 
church, upon her humble confession. 

Ann apvlogises fur her conduct, by disclaim 
ing the indulgence of anger, malice, or ill will 
aguinst thuse she accused, and says she was 
deluded by Satan, in her false accusations.— 
And it is a singular fact, worth remembering, 
as an exbibitivun of human nature, that ail 
those, who were in any way connected with 
Witchcraft at salem Village, after the excite- 
ment hud subsided, excused themselves for 
their participation in its tollies, by casting the 
whole blame upon the devil, and asserting they 
were wholly unable to withstand his delusions. 

Mr, Green was called from his labors at Sa- 
lem Village. by death, Nov. 26,1715, in the 
fortieth year o! bis age. He graduated at 
Cambridge College, in 1695, & married Eliza 
beth, daughter of Mr. Gerrish, of Wenham 
He baptised during his ministry of 18 years, 
106 adults, and 528 children. During his 
residence at the Village, the half way cove- 
nant was introduced. Mr. Green was an emi- 
nent peace maker, and labored to remove the 
many difficulties in his church, which arose in 
Mr. Parris’s :ninistry, and happily succeeded. 
He appears to have been highly esteemed by 
all who knew him, and his removal by death 
was sincerely lamented. He was buried in 
the Wadsworth burial ground, in Danvers, 
wherea slab of black slate was erected at the 


head of his grave, now 1n a guod state of pres- 
ervation, with the foilowing inscription :— 
Sub Hoc Cax- pe, 
Requiescunt, in spe Beatz Resurectionis, 
Reliquiw Reverendi D. Joseph Green, A. M., 
Hujusce Ecclesis Per XVIII Annorum Fere 
Spatium, 
Pastoris Vigilantissimi, 
Viri Sempiterna memoria Tenendi, 
Tum Gravitate Docirinz Tum Suavitate mo- 
rum, 
Qui Decessit ex hic 2rumnosa vita sexto 
Calendas Decembres Anno Vomini MDCCXV, 
Impleverat jam annuw quadragessinum.* 
The following notice of bis death is to be 
seen in the church recorde, in the hand writing 
of Dea. Edward Putnam :—‘*Then was the 
choicest flower and guvodliest tree in the garden 
of our God, here cut down in its prime and 
flourishing state, at the age of 40 years and 21 
day#; who had been a faithful embassador 
from God to us, 18 years. Then did that 
bright star set, and never more to appear here 
among us, then did our sun go down, and now 
what darkness is come among us. Put away 
and pardon all our iniquities, ob! Lord. which 
has been the cause of tiry sore displeasure, and 
again return to us in mercy, and provide yet 
again for this thy flock, a Pastor after thine 
own heart, as thou hast promised in thy word, 
in which promise we here hope, for we are call. 
ed by thy name, oh, Leave us not.” 
A meeting of the Village Church, was held at 
the house of Dea. Putnam, the 19tb of April, 





*TRANSLATION. 
Under this sod, 

Lie in hope of a happy resurrection, 

The remains of the Reverend deceased Joseph 
Green, A. M., 

Of this church for nearly the period of eighteen 
years, 

A most vigilant Pastor, 

A man to be held in perpetual remembrance, 

Both for seriousness of discuurse and agreeableness 
of manners, 

Who departed from a laborious life in this place on 
the 6th day 

Of the calends of December in the year of the Lord, 
1715, 





He had just completed his fortieth year. 
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1717, for the purpose of looking to God for di- 
rection in settling a minster. The church vot- 
ed, that Capt. Putnam, Deacon Putnam, and 
Mr. Cheever, be a Committee to present their de- 
sires to the Rev. Mr. Peter Clark, and request 
him to settle with them in the ministry, and 
make a report to the church in due time. Mr. 
Clark made answer to the call of the church 
as follows :— 
April 23d, 1727. 

To the church of Christ, at Salem Village. 

My answer to your request, brethren and 
friende, duly respected in the Lord, I thankful- 
ly received this testimony of your love, and res- 
pect towatds me; in calling me, tho’ little wor 
thy in my sel’, to the office of a Pastor, among 
you, wherefore I do hereby testify my accep- 
tance, and shall according to the grace and a- 


bility given meof God. be willing to serve | 


you 1n the office and work of the gospel min- 
istry, as God shall continue my opportunity 
and cull, hereunto desiring your prayers to 
God for me. Peter Clark. 


Mr. Clark was ordained June Sth, 1717.— 
The churches present at the ordination, were 
from Beverly, Wenham, Reading & Topsfield. 
He was to receive 90 pounds as his settlement, 
a salary of 90 pounds per aanum, and the 
parronage. Mr. Clark thus notices the great 
exrthquake in his churca records, Nov. 29th, | 
1727. ‘Being Lords day, at night, between | 
10 & 11 o’clock, there happened a very great 
earthquake, accompanied with a terrible noise 
and shaking, which was greatly surprising to 
ye whole land, ye rumbling in ye bowels of 
the earth, with some lesser trepidation of the 
earth, hus been repeated at certain times, for 
divers weeks after.”" On the 26th of Nov. 
1729, 24 members of the village church were 
dismissed to help form the church in Middle- 
ton, gathered under the ministry of their first 
Pastor, Rev. Andrew Peters. <A little more 
than half a century had now elapsed, since 
the fatal delusion of witchcraft had broken 
out at Salem Village, and it is probable there 


remembered that sad event, and had ever been 
vigilant and careful to repress any approach 
towards divination, or the supposed practices 
of witchea, Mr. Clark may have entertained 
the notion held by Dr. William Douglas, the 
jauthor of the ‘Historical Summary,’’ that 
witchcraft, enthusiasm and other maniac dis- 
orders, was endemial in Salem and its neigh- 
borhood and being like its weeds, indigenous 
to its soil, required a Pastor's watch and care 
to notice their first appearance and root them 
out. But we have no evidence that such was 
| hie belief; he properly entertained a convio- 
| tion, that divination, invoking the dead or 
| Spiritualism, witchcraft and diabolism, and 
| their kindred arts shouid not be practised in a 
Christian Church. ‘Lhere being reports that 
reputed witches were in the village, and were 
practising their arta by divination &c., and 
that members of the parish were consulting 
them, Mr. Clark immediately called together 
the church on the Sth of Sept. 1746, to make 
enquiry into the matter, and the fullowing 
votes were passed at the meeting. Ist That 
for christians, especially church members, to 
seek to and consult reputed witches, or fortune 
tellera, this church is clearly of the opinion 
and firmly believes, on ye testimony of ye 
word of God, is highly injurious and scanda- 
lous, being a violation of the christian cove- 





nant involved in baptism, sendering ye persons 
guilty of it, subject to ye just censure of ye 
church No proof appearing against any mem- 
ber of ye church (some of whom had been 
strongly suspected of this crime) soas to con- 
vict them of their being guilty, it was further 
voted, 2nd, That ye pastor in ye name of ye 
church, should publicly testify their disappro- 
bation and abhorrence of this infamous and 
ungodly practice of consulting witches or for- 
tune letters, or any shat are reputed such, 
exhorting all under their watch, who may be 
guilty of it, toan hearty repentance and re- 
turning to God, fervently seeking forgiveness 
in ye blood of Christ, and warning all against 
ye like practice for ye time to coma 





were some aged members of the church, who 
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The next Sabbath, Sept. 7th, this testimony. 
exhortation and warning was pudlicly read to 
the congregation from the pulpit by the pas- 
tor. These old women, who so troubled Mr. 
Clark in 1746 were the last witches (we mean 
diabolical ones) seen at Salem Village. Young 
and elderly ladies still continue however to 
meet there, as in olden time, in circ'es and 
classes, and it is supposed they have not lost 


any of their bewitching arts, but fortunately | 


they are not exercieed in the same way as in 
1692: The last record made by Mr. Clark in 
the church book was Nov. 8th, 1767, at which 
time his health tailed, and he was compelled 
to forego the labors of the pulpit. 
wed to decline during the early part of the 
season of 1768, frequently attempting to 
preach, and often failing. The last time he 
appeared before his people, he faltered in the 
service, ahd leaned against the pulpit, which 
one of his deacons noticing, he went to his 
assistance, and Jed him home. His death oc- 
curred soon after June 10th, 1768, and is thus 
noticed by Dea. Asa Putnam in the records, 
‘Now it has pleased God in his holy Provi 

dence, to take away from us our deat and Rev. 
Pastor by death, Mr. Peter Clark, who de 

parted this life, June ye I0th, 1768, in ye 76 
year of his age, and on ye 15th day was hie 
funeral. It was attended with great solemni- 
ty; his corpse was carried into the meeting- 
house, and prayer was made by ye Rev. Mr. 
Diman of Salem. A sermon was delivered by 
Rev. Mr Barnard of Salem, from Gal. 3 chap 

ll verse. It was then rethoved to the grave, 
with the church walking before the corpse as- 
sisted by twelve bearers, with a great con- 
eourse of people following. After his inter- 
ment we left his deceased body in ye dust, fot 
worms to feed upon, which we took 80 much 
delight and satiefaction in. He is gotie, who 
bas been so faithful in ye ministry among this 
people, the number of fifty one years—Now he 
is gone, never to see his face no more in this 
world, no more to hear the precious instruc- 
tions, and examples out of his mouth in pub- 
lic, or in private. That ye God of all grace 


He contin- 


| would be pleased to sanctify this great be- 
| reavement to this church and congregation for 
good, and in his own due time give us another 
| Pastor after his own heart, to feed this people 
| with truth, Knowledge and onderstanding that 
this church may not be left like sheep with- 
outa shepherd. But of these things be will 
| Se enGuired of, U house of Israel to do it for 
| them.”* 
Mr. Clark, during his ministry of 51 
| years, baptised 46 adulte, 1.226 children and 
admitted 309 persons into his church. He 
| was buried in the Wadsworth burying ground 
in Danvers, with the following inscription up- 
on his grave etone: 
| “Here lies Intombed the remains of the Rev. 
| Mr. Peter Clark, for about 51 years the pain- 
ful, laborious, and faithful pastor of the firet 
Church in this town. He was a great Divine; 
| an accomplished Christian, in whose character 
ye most exemplary patience, humility and 
meekness, were il.ustriously displayed. He 
was born March 12th, 1693, Graduated at 
| Harvard College in Cambridge 1712, ordained 
pastor of ye church in this town, June 5th, 
1717. He lived much esteemed and respected, 
and after a long life spent in ye service of re- 
ligion, He died much lamented June 10th, 
1768, ABtatis 76. 


Wrapt in his arms, who bled on Calvary’s plain, 

We murnuur not Blest shade, nor dare complaine; 

Fied to those seats where ;erfect Spirits Shine, 

We mourn our lot, yet still rejoice *‘n thine; 

Taught by thy tongue, By thy example led, 

We Blessed thee living, and revere thee Dead. 

Sleep here thy Dust, till the Last Trump sball Sound, 

‘hen shalt thou rise, and be with perfect Glory 
Crown’d.” 


Mr. Barnard, in his funeral sermon, observes 
that Mr. Clark was well acquainted with an- 
cient & modern learning, his style pure, ner- 
vous & clear, cool or pathetic, as his subject 
required ; and by means of his conversing 
much with the best modern authors, more ele- 
gant & pleasing to the politer world than most 
of his equals in age. His printed works are 





somewhat numerous upon many public occa- 
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sions, he being the most voluminous writer | of your offering no objection to me, I can’t 
that ever livedin Danvers. Mr. Clark preach- | but suppose speaks your general concurrence. 
ed the Artillery Election Sermon in 1736, Con- | Afture mature deliberation, and many anxious 
vention Sermon in 1745, Dudlecian Sermon in | thoughts upon a matter of so great conse- 
1763, & the Eleciion Sermon in 1739. I have | quence, both to yourselves and me, having 
in my possession two sermons preached by | been importunate with God for direction, and 
him, the first to a suciety of young men in the | sought the advice of men, I have concluded to 
North Parish in Danvers, Dee. 15th 1757 ; | accept of your invitation upon the terms pro- 
the second, a sermon from Psal. 119, 109th 





verse, containing ‘‘A word in S»ason to Sol- 
diers, preached April 6th, 1755 being Lerd’s | 
Day before muster of a number of Soldiers in | 
the North Parish in Danvers, who had enlisted | 
in the public service of the King and Country. | 
in the intended Eastern expedition.’”’ Most of 
the recruits put up notes on the occasion, re- 
questing prayers of the congregation. Sorre 
of them requested that ‘*God would preserve 
them. especially from sin, and some of them ad 
ded, the “worst of evils.”” Mr. Clark was fond | 
of controversy, and wrote several books in de- | 
fence of original sin, and in favor of infant 
baptism. After his death, the people in the 
North Parish in Danvers, invited Mr. Amos 
Sawyer to settle with them inthe minitry, 
who accepted the invitation, but died before 
the time appointed for his ordination. An in- 
vitation was then extended to Mr. Joseph Cur- 
rier to become their Pastor, but in consequence 
of some difficulties arising in the Parish, he 
gave his answer in the negative. On the 30th 
of August, 1772, the church voted to give the 
Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth a call, who re- 
turned the following answer : 

Yo the North church & congregation in Dan- 
vers. Deariybeloved in Christ :— 

Whereas, the great Governor of the Uni- 
verse has, in his wise Providence, (some time 
since.) removed your former Reveren¢, wor- 
thy and very laborious pastor, into the land 
of silence ; and your desire for the resettlement 
of the Gospel ministry has evidenced itself in 
your invitation of me (unwoithy asI am,) to 
that important work ; tho’ it must be con- 
fessed the voice of all the people did not anite 
in the call, yet as the answer has been deferred 





for a considerable time, the practical language 


posed, humbly confiding in the great head of 
| the church for assistance faithfully to discharge 
the duty incumbent upon a minister of the 
Gospel, and in your goodness for a comforta- 
ble subsistence, if what you have already pro- 
posed for thatend should piove insufficient: 


| And ask your earnest prayers for me, that a 
| divine blessing may attend all my ministerial 
labors, and that I may obtain grace to be 
| faithful, and mercy to be successful, 


heartily 
| wishing that grace, mercy and peace may be 
the stability of our times. Thus I subscribe 
| mysel! your affectionate friend & servant in 
the Lord. Benjamin Wadsworth. 

Milton, Nov. 5th, 1772. 

Mr. Wadswor h was ordained Dec. 23, 
1772, and the following pereons were present : 
Dr. Appleton from Cambridge, Mr. Kobbins 
from Milton, Mr. Morrell trom Wilmington, 
Mr. Dunbar from Stoughton, Mr. Williams 
from Weymouth, Mr. Diman from Salem, 
Mr Holt from South Danvers. Mr. Smith from 
Middleton, Mr. Stone from Reading, Mr. 
Swain from Wenham, and Mr. Sherman from 
Woburn. The records of the church inform 
us ‘that Mr. Holt opened the solemnities by 
prayer; Mr. Robbins preached from Eph. 2d 
17th. Mr. Morrill prayed and gave the 
charge, and Mr. Smith gave the right hand of 
fellowship. All the services was carried on 
with order and decency. May heaven smile up- 
on the services of the day.’" I have been in- 
formed by aged people, who were present at 
the ordination, that the day was so mild and 
pleasant, the windows of the church were 
raised. It was scene of great festivity 
throughout the parish ; all the houses were 
open, and these failing to accommodate the 
concourse of people, tents were erected in the 
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fields opposite the meeting house for thvir use. 
Mr. Wadsworth, at the time of his ordination, 
was 22 years of age. The nnmber of male 
members belonging to the church at the com- 
mencement of his minis-ry, was 45; females, 
91. Nov. 3d, 1775 —The church voted to 
sing out of Dr. Watts’s hy:uns on trial for 8 
weeks. On Munday, Sept. 23d, 1805, the so- 
ciety met with a severe loss, their meeting- 
house being destroyed by fire. It was discuy- 
ered about 4 o’clock in the morning, & was 
supposed to be the work of an incendiary.— 
The following Sabbath the society worshipped 
in the school house in District No 5, where a 
sermon was preached by Mr. Wadsworth, 
from Isaiah, 64th chap. llth verse. Dec. 
26th was observed by the society as a day of 
humiliation, fasting and prayer, on account 
of the loss of their meeting house. The chureh 
met to consult on measures for supplying the 
sacramental table with suitable farniture.— 
The set of table service in the house at the 
time of the fire, consisted of two flagons & two 





tankards of pewter, and eight silver cups, val- 
ued about 30 dollars each. They were pre- 
sented to the church by different individuals, | 


and as the silver was not tound after the fire, | 


if was supposed they wero taken by a sacri-| brighter world than this his spirit shines. ’’ 


legious hand. 
The Parish held a meeting Oct. 4th, for the 


The last record in tlie church book made by 
Dr. Wadsworth, was July 18th, 1824. His 
sickness and death are thus reeorded by Eleazer 
Putnam, Esq :— 

“Rev. Dr. Wad worth deceased the 18th of 
January. A. D , 1826. after a severe illness of 
ten months. He retained his reason to the 
last moments of his life. He has enjoyed a 
long and peaceful ministry among us. His 
funeral was attended the 23d inst., by a large 
concourse of people, and the services were sol- 
emn and appropriate. Key. Mr. Green ad- 
dressed the throne of Grace, Rev. Mr. Dana 
preached the sermon, and the Rev Dr. Woods 
made the last prayer. ‘Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.’’ Heliss buried in the 
Wadsworth burial ground in Danvers, and the 
following imscription may be seen over his re- 
mains: Consecrated to the memory of benja- 
min Wadsworth, D. D.,a tender, faithful 
husband and father, a valuabie triend and ju- 
dicvious counsellor, an exemplary christian, 
and distinguished public servant of the Prince 


| of Peace, who entered into his rest Jan. 18th, 


A. D , 1826, in the 76th year of his age, and 
d4th of his ministry in this place. 


‘* Tis great to pause and think on what a 


Near his grave lies buried his colored ser- 


purpose of seeing what action they would take | vant, who lived many years in his family.— 


ia regard to building a new meeting house.— 
They voted unanimously to rebuild, and on 
the 2d of November contracted with Col. Eb- 
enezer G_odale to build a brick house for the 
sum of $10,000, to be completed by the Ist of 
Sept., 1806. On the 2lst day of May, 1506, 
the building was commenced. On Thursday, 
the 20th of November fullowing, ona fine, pleas- 
ant day, the new brick meeting house was 
dedicated. Public worship was first held in 
the house Nov. 23. 1806, and on Monday, the 
8th of December following, the pews were 
sold. Mr. Wadsworth was honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Harvard 
College in 1816. July 18th, 1819, the 





scriptures were first read in public. 


Dr. Wadsworth erected over her remains a 
stone, on which is to be seen the following in- 
scription: In memory of Phebe Lewis, who 
died Jan. Wth, 1823, aged 49 years. She 
shone a bright example of integrity and fidel- 
ity, and proved an urnawent to the christian 
profession. 


Benj. Wadsworth was bern in Milton, Mass, 
July 18, 1750, and graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1769. The year succeeding his gradu- 
ation, he was engaged in teaching a school ; 
after which he resided at Cambridge, and pur- 
sued the study of Theology, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Wigglesworth, and in the 
spring of 1772, was licensed to preach. On 
the 23d of December fullowing, he accepted 
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the pastoral charge of the First Church in | 


Danvers. Enjoying vigorous health, he con- 
tinued to labor without interruption, until the 
last year of his life. He was never detained 
from his pulpit, during his ministry more than 
four or five sabbaths. The whole number of 


persons admitted into the church during Dr. 
Wadsworth s pastorate of 54 years, were 260. | 


He baptized 810 children, and 86 adults. At 
the period of bi; death, there was not a male 
member of his church living, that belonged to 
and only two fe- 
The following is a list of his publica- 


it when he was ordained, 
males. 
tions :— 
A Sermon at the ordination of Rev. 
Badcock, at Andover, N. H 


A Thanksgiving Sermon in 1795 


Josiah 
, April 380th, 1782, 
A 'Thanks- 
giving Sermon in 1796. Eulogy on Washing- 
ton in 1800. A Sermon 
the Brick Meeting House, 
A Sermon before the Bible 
in LS15. 
the Moral Society, 


at the dedication of 
Noy. 20th, 1806.— 

Society, 
An 
Danvers, for the sup- 
1815. A Ser- 
Moses Dow, in 


of 
Address 


Salem, 
and its vicinity, befure 
pression of Intemperance, in 


mon at the installation of Rev. 


erty acquired by marriage. He appears to 
have fully understood that his salary was not 
what it should have been, as in signing his re- 
ceipts for money received from the parish 
tr:asurer, he sometimes added, ‘‘a very inade- 
quate support.”’ 


As several of his parishoners 
were sea-faring men, the habit of 
and not being 
freight or commission 


he was in 
making adventures at 
charged for 


sea, 
it was a 
Our recollee- 
tion of bim is that of a gentleman of the old 


5 


small source of income to him. 


school, dressed in black velvet smail clothes, 
with silk stockings, and \ hite topped boots.— 
He wore bands in the pulpit, black silk 
gloves, with the ends of the thumb and fore 
finger cut off, the better to enable him to turn 
Hi 
, »ud his most 
distinguished parishoners, as he passed up the 


and 


over the leaves of his sermon. 
habit of bowing to the old men 


was in the 


broad aisle, first on the one side 
Although 
of his voice was low and 
was closely confined to 

sessed by nature, 


and then on 


the other. in the pulpit, the tone 


monutunous, and he 
his notes, yet he pos- 
superior powers of mind.— 


His written productions always evinced a 


1815. A Sermon at the Brick Mecting House, }sound and discriminating judgment, a vivid 
Nov. 7th. 1816. befure the Female Cent Socie- | imagination, and a correct and refined taste. 
ty, in Danvers and Middleton, A Sermon at He reyer presented religion in a harsh or un- 
the interment of the Hon. Samuel Holten, in, Pleasint manner; but by letting its native at- 
1816. A Diseourse on the death of Dr. Ma-/ tractions, shine throu; gh the medium of a rich 
nasseh Cutler, July 28, 1823. A Sermon |and elevated style, he sought to inspire every 
preached upon the death of Benjamin Heze- heart with ‘ove to its author. He had a deep 


kiah Flint, and Bethiah Sheldon, 
182)). 

Dr Wadsworth was not, like his prede "Ce88- | 
or, the Rev Peter Clark, tond of controversial | 
writing, but on the contrary sought and ob- 
tained a peaceful ministry, undisturbed by the | 
changes taking place around him. Mr. Clark, 
a3 a controversialist always had his lance in its 
rest, and was ever ready to shiver it with any 
one, who chose toencounter him. The sala- 
ry of Doct. Wadsworth was small, never ex- 
ceeding $400 per annnm, and would have giv- 
en him a meagre support, had it not been for 
his frugal habits, and the income from prop- 


17 


Noy. 19th, | 


svlicitude for ihe welfare of the 1 genera- 
tog the chil- 
dren and youth in his parish, and with the 


ising 


| tion, and would often call ther 
| most affectionate tenderness intreat them to re- 
member their Creator, in the morning of life. 
His private character was distin ruished by a 
| combination of varicus excellenves. His equa- 
nimity of temper was remarkable. Temper- 
{ance and prudence combined, with the most 
refined aftability and benevolence, rendered 
him an example of personal and social excel- 
lence. The calm serenity of mind, which he 
manifested, under every dispensation of Provi- 
dence, was not the result of insensibility ; for 


| 
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he had a heart feelingly alive to all the tender | 
sympathies of our nature. 

Dr Milton P. Braman, the successor of Dr. | 
Wadsworth, in the ministry of the first parish | 
in Danvers, was ordained April 12; 1326. 

The jmstorates of the three last ministers 
of this ancient church, embraces a period of 
138 years, and is probably without a parallel 
in New England. 


OLD SCRAPS. 


| 





GENERAL COURT IN SALEM IN 1774. 





Messrs. Editors.—I send you a copy of a document 
in my possession, which may be read with some in- 
This paper is io the haodwriting of Col 
B. 


terest. 
Timo. Pickering. 

«“Expences of fitting the Town House in Salem, to 
accommodate the House of Representatives. June, | 
1774:— 


£ ed 
Benvja. Pickman, Esq., for boards, - 2 14 9} 
Josiah Gould, for Carpenter's work, » 2 © 
Benj. Ward 3d. ditto & Joists, 1 9 1) 
James Audrew, Carpenter's Work, ~- t 6 4] 
Thos. Brown, ditto - - . £4 38 
Wilim. Pickman’s acct. for Nails - oa Oe 
James Gould, ior Carpenter's Work, - 1 13 10 

10 16 7 


} 


Tothe honorable Houe of Representatives of the 
proviuce of Massachusetts Bay: 


May it please your Honours.—We received a letter 


| New England to me. 


SaAM’L BROWNE—MERCHANT IN SALEM—HIS INSTRUC- 
TIONS To CAPT. JUHN TOUZELL— VOYAGE TO THE 
WEST INDIES. 


Sauem. New Enauanp, Decem’r 19, 1727. 

Mr. John Touzell —*You are hereby appointed 
Master of my Sloop Endeavour, and being Loaden & 
supplyed with what is needful for your voyage, you 
are therefore totake ye first good opportunity of 
wind & weather, & come to Sail with sail vessell, di- 
recting your course and making the best of vour 
way forthe West [ndies; and you may Touch at 
Barbalos, St. Christopher's, or Antegoa or Jamaica, 
ard if any good marketts att any of those Places, 
then you may dispose of my Cargoe I consign you 


| by Bill of Loading & Invoice herewith given you, to 
| my best advantage, & Purchase a Loading of good 
| Mollusses, Soms Rum, good Cotton wool, good Cocoa 


Nutts & good Indigo, and any other thing you may 
bring here with Safety, that will turn to advantage, 


| or, if the markets are Low at ye English Islands, 


then you may goe & Trade at Guardelupe, Cape Fran- 
cvois, or any of the french Islands, where you Can 
gett Permition to Trade, & with Safety, and bring 
my Effects as afforesaid. If you should Trade at 
Martinico, Gett of Mr. Barbolton the Efects of my 


| Sloop’s Cargo Left iu bis hands, of the Last Voyage 


in good Mollasses. Imploy your Coopers Diligently 
in making Cask for your Mollasses which you pur- 
chase fur me, make what Dispatch you Can back to 
Leave no debts on my account, 


If possible to avoid itt, Butt Bring the whole Pro- 


| ceeds of my Cargoe in Such goods as I bave men- 


tioned. be Careful to pay your Port Charges, and 
notto bring anything Home to endang r a Seizure 
Take Care that yourself, Mate & 
Seamep Pay their Proportion of the charge of Per 


mition To Trade at the French Islands, if you Should 


of my Vessell. 








from the Secretary, acquainting us that his Excel- | go & Trade there; or it is Butt Reasonable that they 
lency the Governor had directed him to desire us to Should Pay their Part who Reap Equall advantage 
make provision for the accommodation of the two | With me according to their P.r:s, and Suffer nothing 
Houses; in consequence of which we ordered seats | to be brought in the Vessell more than their Privi- 
to be made iu the Town House, where your Honours | leidge, without Paying freight. Consult my Inter- 
now sit; and the foregoing account shows the ex- | est, & make Dispatch in my Buissiness, & use the 
pences incurred thereby. Many other expences for | greatest Prudence, Diligence & good Husbandry you 
cleansing and repairing, we have omitted; and noth- | Cun in all my affairs, and Endeavour to make me a 
ing is included in the foregoing account but the | xood Voyage, advise me of your Proceedings pr Eve 
charges necessarily occasioned in erecting those seats. | fy opportunity. So wishing youa Prosperous voy- 
We pray yonr Honours’ allowance of that account, | age, Comitt you to the Protection of Almighty God, 
and an order on the Treasurer for the amvunt there. | 1am Yr Freind & Imployer, 
of. Sam’il Browne. 


Timo. Pickering, Jun. Bring Some Oranges & Limes. 


Wm. Pickman, 
Willm. Northey, 
Rich’d Ward. 


| Selectmen 


{ of 





NOTICE TO PROPRIETORS OF BEVERLY BRIDGE IN 1788. 


Salem. “To———.You, being one of the Preprietors of 
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Essex Bridge, and owning four shares, are hereby , Gosnold’s Observations in New England, the 
notified that a mevting of the Directors of said | Indians by Cape Cod were not unacquainted 


Bridge, held at Leech’s tavern in Beverly, on Satur | 


day the seventh day of June instant, they assessed 
on each share the sum of twenty dollars: and that 


the sum due from you is eighty dollars; which sum | 


toust be paid in fifteen davs after this notice, other- | 
wise your said shares wiil be sold at publick vendue, | 
agreeabvly to the rules and regulativns of the said 
Proprietors. Dated at Beverly this ninth day of 
June, 1788. Your bumble Servant, 
Ww. Prescott, Propr.’s Clerk. 

N. B. Payments must be made in Gold and Silver 
pr order of Directors.” 

The above notice is filled out and signed by Judge 
Prescott, Father of the Historian. 





Richard Weight, Aged about 55 years, being sworne, | 


saith: 


That he being preasent, standing with Mr. Rich- | 


ard Margeruwm, neare to the Castle Tavern, he heard 


the said Margeru:n say that Mr. Browne kept a false | 


booke and he would prove it soe. 





John Bushnell, Aged about 40 years, saith: 

That he was standing by at the same time and 
heard Mr. Margerum speak the same words above 
mentioned and ffurtber these Deponents saith not.— 
These words were spoken in the open Screett. 


Sworne before me the 20th of the 4th month 1655. | 


Jo’. Endecott, Gou'r. 





Satem, March the 13th, 1743. 
Then Rec'd of Phillip English, Ten pounds In 


Bills of Crt., of the ould Tenner, In part of his Sub- | 


crition for the North River Bridge. 


£10 Os Od. pr Sam’ll West. 


—_-+-_—_»— 


SOME REMARKS ON THE COMMERCE OF SA- 
LEM FROM 1626 TO 1740—WITH A SKETCH 
OF PHILIP ENGLISH—A MERCHANT IN 
SALEM FROM ABOUT 1670 TO ABOUT 1733-4. 





BY GEORGE F. CHEVER. 





The Trade or Commerce of Salem most prob- 
ably dates back to, or even prior to the settie- 
ment of the Place. Adventurers to this West- 
ern Coast after tish and furs, may have traded 
with the Naumkeags, ere Conant and his asso- 
ciates settled here. From what remains of 


with trade, and this is in 1602—twenty-four 
years before Salem is visited by Conant! It 
would seem as if *Conant and the planters 
might have been engaged in trade with the na- 
tives or others, because the planting of tobas- 
co by these old settlers gave great offence to the 
second comers (the Puritans of 1628). the lat- 
ter maintaining according vo the orders of the 
Home Company tnat its culture was immoral, 
unless for medicinal purposes. Now, the cul- 
' tivation must have been greater, of course,than 
was considered necessary fur medicine, and the 
surplus was for trade, Such, at least, 1s a fair 
inference. 

The second comers, (the Puritans of 1628- 
30) were not at first very zealous for trade.— 
| The old planters, being of the woderate Epis- 


| copalian stamp, and of the Cape Ann settle- 
ment, were most probably in favor of it; but 
they possessed but little power, being soon 
| swallowed up in the Puritan emigration. The 


| ¢Puritans (second comers) though regarded by 


| *To judge from the testimony of Brackenbury, Dix- 
ev, and Woodbery (Salem Records, Registry of 
Deeds, vol. 5, pages 105 to 7) the early Planters 
were on the best terms with the native Indians in 
Salem, and thus had the opportunity of trading with 
them; and the Cape Ann Settlement had boats, which 
were doubtless used for fishing, and very probably 
trading, along the coast. As that settlement was 
originally intended as a planting, trading and fish- 
ing one, itis most likely tbat fish and furs were 
both sought from Salem, as from the vicinity—the 
search for both these articles being then common to 
adventurers to this Western Coast. 





+The early settlers of Salem (1628-30) seem to 
| come hither as non-conformists, or at least with that 
reputation. They soon however became congrega- 
ticnal separatists, as were the Plymouth Colonists be- 
fore them. The term Puritan seems in that day to 
have been applied more particularly to thise who 
sought to purify the national church. The Ply- 
muuth Colonists however even before their departure 
from Europe were called Brownists, that is separa- 
tists from the national church—and though denying 
that particular name,were in fact Congregationalists , 
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the Home Company probably asin sympathy | 
with the first settlers of Salem in their relig- | 


jous views, seem either to have sympathized 
practically witn the Plymouth settlers ere they 
(the Puritans) came to Salem, or else changed 
their views very shortly after arrival. Some 
of them were evidently non-conformists at first. 


At all events their religious views assumed in 


Massachusetts a direct hostility to Epi-copacy, 
and modified all their civil views. Once bere, 
and independence both of the Church and State 
of England commences. Indeed, the Puritans 
cut adrift from about all authority, except the 
Bible. and the causes for it are partly to be 
found in their spiritual proclivities, and partly 
in the condition im which they found them- 
selves on arrival. The Home Company, in- 
deed, had given them instructions how tv act, 
and expected a compliance therewith, but some 
of thes» instructions perhaps could not well be 
heeded. and some others were disregarded .— 
The ilome Company were expecting prompt 
commercial returns and the Colonists wer 
struggling for existence. The sudden liberty, 
too, which here greeted the Puritan, helped to 
break his ties to the Old Country. [le shonld 
here realize, he thought, bis enthusiastic dream 
—religious independence—and he allowed noth- 
ing to interfere with it. ‘Trade was considered 
as of trifling consequence in the comparison.— 
that at 
led the Puritans to do things which seriously 


So dominant was this faith and view, 


embarrassed their al'ies in the Home Company, 
more particularly after the transferof the Pa- 


tent and Government bere in 1630. Itis much 


to be doubted moreover, whether the substan- | 


tial Home “helpers of our Mass. Colony ever 


The latter had been watched very narrowly by the 
Ecclesiastical tyranny at bome, which suspected 
them from the first of separating evtirely from the 
Church of England. 
even before they left England for 
Plymouth Church (congregational) must be regard. 
ed therefore as the Parent Church of Massachusetts 
—the seed of our Congregational system. 


*Cradock, the first home Governor of the Company, 


This they had done, it appears, 


Europe. The | 


were repaid the debts incurred in their efforts to 
colonize. The contrary seems to have been the 
case, while the expulsion of the Browns— 
the punishment of Ratcliff—the sectarian law 
of ¢Freemanship, and the reported Judaistic 
tendency of some of the colonial Jegislation— 
all these reacted to the prejudice of the Home 
Company—paral zed them in fact—strength- 
ened the enemies of the Puritans in England— 
came near costing them their charter in 1638, 
and finally, recoiled upon themselves, perhaps, 
under the arbitrary James. ‘The existence of 
etrong attachments to the church and State of England 
--which the Colonists evidently did not share with 
him—left a claim upon the Colony, which amounted 


in 1648 (so Felt suys) to nearly £700. It is not 


probable that any of this was ever repaid. 


tThere can be but little doubt, that the Puritans 


acted from policy in their early measures for the 
exclusion of all but Congregationalists {: power 
| and influence in the Colony, the fear that the Episco- 
pal tyranny at home would get a foot-boid among 
them to their destruction, if not utterly banished in 
an’ and every suspected shape. The miserable in- 


trigues of Oldham and his confederates (Conformists) 


at Plymouth—which were evidently intended for the 


destruction of that Colony—very probably operated 


against the Browns in Salem—who, however, seem 


to have been konorable upright men, and who, as 


non-conformists, (as they most probably were) could 
The diffi- 


culty scems to have been, that the moderate Episco- 


not have been in good odor in England. 
palians in the Colony—those who were persecuted at 
home for non conformity—bad to suffer here for the 
sins of the High Churchmen of Oid England or New. 
The fear of tue Puritans was natural perhaps, but, 
we cannot but think, exaggerated. The enemies 
they stirred upin the Uld Country by this course, 
of those thus 


treated by them, gave them more trouble in the end, 


with the addition of the opposition 


than cou!d the toleration of a few mere non-confor- 
mists among themselves. Yoleration seems to have 
been with them rather a theory than a practice—as 
Yet the 
Puritans behaved with very eom nendable justice 
to the Indians in the extinguishment of their land 


is indeed generally the case among men. 


titles. In the one case they were politic—in the 
other just. A too faithful aduerence to the Old 
Testament, and a too literal interpretation of it, 


and who was a very just, liberal and nuble man—with led them into unreasonable peculiarities at times. 
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our Massachusetts colony for a series of years, 
seems to be a History of Escapes, and very nar- 
row ones too,at times. The Puritans often escap- 
ed even the consequences of their own want of 
liberality, or wisdom, by some fortunate civil 
commotion in England, or some combination olf 
events no human fo esight could have perceiv- 
ed. ‘They were defended, too, and stoutly. by 
their allies at home, when their acts were even 
detrimental to the interests of those allies.— 
Watched, suspected, and nated for their love 
of civil and ecclesiastival independence, they 
invariably escaped the snares laid for their 
Helping to maintain the Repub- 
lic in Es gland for a time, they founded one in 


Geatruction. 


New England for all time, and even under te 
very shadow of Monarchy the while. 

It is not within the range of ovr subject to 
attempt to portray the characters of the Pil- 
grims—to endeavor to do them justice. But 
it is impossible not to refer to their character- 
istics, even in a sketch of their Commerce, for 
with them, as with all men, in History, Faith 


made the Man—whether as a Civilian or Up- | 


his 
polity were not sustained, moreover, by their 


holder of Religion. The Puritan, and 


detects, but virtues His Commonwealth was 


not really founded on his misconceptions in | 


regard tu Divine or buman legislation, but on 
positive and literal ideas. The Puritan began 
by almost ignoring the advantages of Con- 


merce, but when he saw iis mistake, he be 


came u firm and wise upholder of it, and was | 


abundantly rewarded fur tis efforts. No Col- 
ony alter its first start ever surpassed, bot us 
say, ever equalled it for energy, industry, pru- 
This the English Par 
liament in 1643 practically admit. The Pu- 
ritan and his Conmonwealth, too, were saved 
by wiiat was good in them—and there was 
much. If he sometimes went back almost to 
firet prejudices, he went back also to first prin 
ciples in histaith and polity. The glory of 
his fame may be brighter, and its shadow 
somewhat deoper than is usual among men, 
for his lot was a more peculiar one. As the 
Pioneer of the Great Republic of religious and 
18 


dence, and economy. 


civil Liberty—seeking to lay the foundations 
of its power upon first principles, and that too 
amid severe spiritual and temporal trials, it is 
no wonder, that he should have sympathised 
with the Jews when journeying to their prom- 
| ised Land—adopted sume of their views, and 
felt himself like the [sraelite -with the Egypt 
of Tyranny behind him, the perils of the way 
|) and the Heathen around him, and the promised 
Kingdom before him. Taking the Bible, as 
his literal guide, his visions and his journey- 
ings were directed by its Light and Shadow, 
and that Light and Shade were cast rom that 
Column, shrouding the Great Jehovah, which 
swept with such awful yet serene majesty over 
the trembling deep-day-shadowed or crimsoned 
night-sands of Arabia So before our Fathers, 
visible to the eye of Faith, swept that awful 
column of cloud and flame, but over the desert 
of the sea and not the shore, and into the New 
Canaan filled with a :nure numerous Heathen, 


but of a still more abundant prowise— 
the later Palestine of greater blessings 
both for the body and the soul. More 


or less of such a faith and belief entered 
}into the hearts of the Puritans who sought 
these shores—and something also of the ex- 
clusive spirit of the Israelites us against the 
outside world. The parallel was carried at 
times tuo far with the Puritan, since he cut 
off even those who agreed with Lim in essen- 
tials, if not in forms. Such mistakes gener- 
ally arose however not frow the mere wanton- 
ne-s of tyranny, but that gravity of belief, 

which considers u different faith as heresy, and 
as the great evil, because destructive to the 
Soul. What the Puritan did right, he did 
| well—earnestly, perbaps stern! y, hut thorough- 
| ly, and that both in Church and State. What 
| he did amiss, was done as earnestly and aecid- 
| edly—a proof both of the grave sincerity of his 
motives, and the fallibility of all human judg- 
| ment in the hour of conflict between human 

power, whether tewporal or epiritual, and the 
new faiths demands and waots of humanity, 


| [be Puritan failed in his mistakes and preju- 
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dices, but lived, and will ever live ino bis vir- | 


tues. 
The Home Company in England—under | 


whose auspices Salem was permanently settled 
—was originally intended (says Hutchinson,) 

for trade and colonization, like the East fndia, | 
and other great companies. It is certain, 

however, that the leading commercial men of | 
the Company, Cradock, as an instance, had 

nobler views than mere pecuniary ones, al- 

thougt desiring, of course, remuneration for | 
their outlays. The transfer of the Patent and 
Government here in 1630 moreover aided the 
commercial as well as civil freedom of the Col- | 
onidts, since it was a practical bar to any 

Cowpany monopoly in England. That trans 

fer gave also, practically, the land of Massa- | 
chusetts to the government of the Colony, 
which svon thereafter beld it mainly as a trust 
for the common benefit of the people, which | 
was put the original intention of the Compa- 
by. 
based on old Saxon laws, and partly, perhaps, 
on reasuns and necessities arising from their | 
religious belief—their 
common needs and a common destiny in things 
tewporal, asspiritual. It gave a somewhat 
democratic character, at all events, to the par- 

tition of lands, and the establishment of the | 
common rights of the Colonists in the ungrant 
ed land—the rights to wvod, grass, pasture, 
passage,—of sea and shore. The necessity 
which compelled the early authorities of the | 
Colony to grant land in fee, without reserva- 
tion of rent or other qualification, so that the 
settlers should not be discouraged by not hav- 
ing lands of their own,—this very necessity 
both gave and begat a freedom which was fa 
tal to all monopoly. The necessity, moreover, 
which compelled the early authorities to dis- 
charge the company servants, that they might 
not perish by famine while under their con 
trol, broke down the partition wall of an old- 
world Caste never to be rebuilt. The settlers 
under the charter had also valuable commer- 


This communty of Interests was partly | 


acknowledgement of | 


| 
| 


| 


| immediately felt. 





cia! privilegee—being free from all duties to 


and from English ports for 7 years, and there- 
| after for 21 years, except after the 7 years 5 
per cent on merchandize entered into the Eng- 
lish ports. At first, these privileges were 
thought but little of by the Puritan settlers. — 
They were thinking more of their independence 
of England in matters of faith, than of any 


| commercial advantages to be gained in the 


new country. The Company in London 
urged trade upon them with a divided motive, 
partly to pay the expenses of colonization, and 
partly to defeat the schemes of Gorges and 


| Mason by occupying advanced trading posts, 


and so gaining or maintaining title by adverse 
occupancy. The carly Puritan settlers, how- 
ever, besides feeling small interest in trade, 


| tound themselves on arrival in a position, not 


alone of independence, but without restraint, 
A wide ocean rulled between them and all 
home control. There was no spiritual or tem- 
poral power over them, whose arm could be 
A new and boundless Con- 


| tinent lay before them, with all its wealth and 


resources—the very aids to their spiritual in- 


| dependence. They were themselves laboring 
| under a new vision for the future; were new 
| men—witha new taith—in a new world.— 


Some of their dreams were grand and true ; 
some were mixed with old world prejudices 
and tyrannies. Suddenly called upon wo real- 
ize their wishes, hopes, ideas and prayers amid 
new and strange scenes, privations, dangers 
and sufferings, is it to be wondered at, that 
they, being human, should make errors? that 
having been bitterly persecuted, they in turn 
should sometimes abuse power? that having a 
stern, hard lot, they should at times be cold 
and literal themselves, or that they should oc- 
casivnally mistake bigotry and prejudice for 
principle? Sudden freedom and power in 
this new world put them to the practical test, 
and by this, bat in charity, must they be 
judged. 

It is pretty certain, however, that the commer- 
cial schemes of the Company at home proved a 
failure; that they realized neither power nor 
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profit under their charter—that the transfer | measures being very stringent and com pulso- 
of that charter to Massachusetts ; the in-|ry. As early as 1645-6, a Town meeting was 
dependence of the Colonists bherte—at times | ordered in Salew to considera stock of cotton 
even defiant—the large emigration into Sa | wool—an agent at Barbadoes—and sowing of 
lem ; the peculiar circuurstances of the Col-| hemp and flax. The *‘Agent at Barbadoes”’ 
ony; and the civil troables in England,—all | was of course to collect cotton for the public 
served in a few years toopen the way for liberty, | benefit, and in furtherance of the home manu- 
both civil and commercial ,—a liberty, the fruits | facturing policy of the Colonists. This policy 
of which we, even at this day, are reaping. | Was not carried through without opposition 

The entire separatiun of the Culony from | from the English manufacturers, who, in af- 
England, may be said to commence at the set- | Ser years, opposed it Litterly, but fortunately 
tlement of the Puritans here. It was 80 also withoat suceess. 
at Plymouth. The religious yoke is first} The Home Company begin their trade with 
thrown off—then follows the civil. There is | Salem and vicinity in 1628. They send over 
an ostensitle deference paid at times to the | With Endecott certain gocds to traffic with the 
civil authorities in Kngland, but underneath | natives for beaver, otter,and other furs, and 
all there is a solemn deterwined and earnest | in 1629 he is ordered to send home to the 
independence of the mother country—the deep | Company in London two or three hundred fir- 
undertone of the faith and policy of the Colo- | kins of Sturgeon and other fish, timber, tsassa- 
ny. The Colunists were not, perhaps, alwaye | fras, fsarsaparilla, fswwach, ftsilk grass, and 
aware whither this was tending, and some of | ____ Sense 5 
their measures were rather in reasonable die-| fThe “Sassafras” was the root of the Sassafras 
regard of England, and fur economy, than Tree, [Sprub?} valued in 1602 at 3 shillingsa pound, 
pointedly intended as independent measures ; and £336 the ton. sal it was asoribed “Sovereign 
but, as it had been with the taith of the Colo- | and Manttis V irtees. In Archer's account of Gos. 

: 2 , | nold’s Voyage to the North part of Virginia. (New 
nists, so it was with their commerce and trade, | pagignd) Mass Hist. Coll. 3d Series 8th vol. pp 77-8, 
and they soon freed themselves, and were freed | there is recorded a cure of “a great Surfeit” by the 
by circumstances also, from any restraint by | “powder of Sassafras.” Sassafras seems to have 
the home Company, and resisted {and wisely been especially sought after by the early traders, 
and justly too,) the application of the laws of | most probably as a medicinal drug. It was called 
trade, which the Rulere of England, particu- | ®¥ ‘be native inhabitants gs Wynauk.” It was 
larly after Cromwell’s decease, sought to fas- | thought to be good against contagious diseases. 


ten upon them. [he policy of the General fThe silk grass, or grass silk was similar to that 
Court and tie large towns, from an early day found in Persia, and out of which a somewhat coarse 
2 | silk stuff called grograine [grogram] could be made. 














was to free themselves from dependenee on} 


England—to develope their own resources.— 
From the year i645, and running to the Amer- 
ican Revolution, commences a series of meas- 
ures and Jaws fostering home *manufactures 
of hemp, flax, clothing, &c.—some of these 





*Up to 1680, however, Massachusetts seems to 
have exported few or no manufactures, the cloth, both 
woolen and Linen, shoes, hats &c. made here were 
used in the country. Mass. Hist. Coll. 3d Series, vol 
8, p 335, Governor Bradstreet’s answer to the Lords 
of the Council. 


See Tracts appended to Brereton, Mass. Hist. Coll. 
3d Series vol. 8, page 117. Through the kindness of 
Prof. John Lewis Russell, of Salem, we have been 
enabled to state what this grass i>. He bas deter- 
mined it to be the Yucca filamentosa found growing 
in the Southern and Western States, and there vule 
garly called Bear and Buffalo grass. Whether it 
grew wild in New England at that time is somewhat 
questionable. It appears to have been found in 
Florida and Virginia proper. 

Tbe Sumach was weil known ard used in Eng- 
land in several of the arts, as affording a fine dye 
for black, green, or yellow--also for tanning. It is 
perbaps the Virginia Sumach which is meant, and 
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Beaver. Corn seems 
the Indians fur Beaver—afterwards Wampum. | 


tu have been at first paid | 


The Colonists this year demand of the Lome | 
Company in turn, men skillful in making salt, 
and pitch. {staves are ordered this year as) 
part of the return cargo of the Company ; alse | 
Beaver and other furs, Clapboards and other 
wood The Company seem now to |jcontrol | 


trade in Sulem almost entirely, but thir seems 


to have lasted but a very short time. 
In 1629 we find the Home Company sending | 


into Salem six ship builders, of wiow Robert 


which grows naturally in almost every part of North 
Awerica. 

+Suarsaparilia is most probably the same rovt as the 
Virginia and Jamaica Sarsaparrilla, and which from 
its superiority finaily excluded the oriental 
This 
Rout ‘‘ Tsinaw” mentioned in the tracts appended to 
Brereton (Mass. Hirt. Coll. 3d. series, vol 


species 


from commerce. is most probably the same 


8, page 


119) as being one of the native products of Virgin- 


ja. Both Sassafras and Sarsapariila appear to bave 
been abundant in New Eagland at the first settle- 
mentor, or are reported so. 


Fla 


tachusetts, but the high price of labor is tue 


and Hemp were also native products of Mas- 


Treason 
given for their non exportation about 1080. Enough 
Ouly was raised for dumestic purposes. 

tit is very probable that the Colonists, who were 
engaged toen or afterwards iu fishing, pay about 


five months of the year to that calling, and the re- 


mainder to planting, cutting timber, cleaving pipe 


staves, waking clap-boards, boat building, &c. We 
infer this from some things (iuentioned in Levett’s 
voyage into New England 1623-4) that could well 


be done by Fishermen in these parts, and the Colo- | 
nists were ces tainly a very industrious, capable set 
See Mass Hise Coll. 3d Series, vol. 8, p 7. The 


Colonists, it appears first fished in our harbors and | 


ls 


bays, and at tue Banks of Newfoundland 


and alter | 
wards also off the coast of Acadia (Nova Sevtia] | 
[|For the trade of the Company in London with | 


Salem see Felt’s arnals. It was at first a monopoly, 

Our object is to sketch 
Julunists—ther own trade—and not 
the Company’s trade, which was both a forced one, 
and of short duration. 


or something very nigh it. 
the trale of the ‘ 


Asa monopuly, it seems to 
have been abandoned both in London and Sale, | 
and even then seews not to have been remuuerative, 
to judge by Hutchinson, and others. 


| what Prinee and Bradford say, and 


* 


Moulton is chief, and two coopers and cleav- 

ers of timber, the last to prepare staves for re- 

turn cargo, and that they order three Yshallops 
to be built in Salem, doubtless for fishing pur- 
poses. It is most probable that these shallops 

if ever built, were built avon the Neck, near 
or upon Winter Island, which was used for 
the fisheries and sluip-building from the very 
There was io 
1637 a $furest side to the Neck, as appears in 


commencement of the town, 


@TThe Shallop (cLaloupe) 1s the long boat, the lar- 
gest buat usually accompanying a ship, furnished with 
a mactand sails. Those fitted fur tenders to ships- 
of-war were sometimes decked and armed. 
er's Marine Dictionary, 178). An Encyclopedia of 
1798 describes the Shallop as a large buat with two 


Falcon- 


swall masts and lug sails. [t seems to have been in 


vogue, though with diferent rigs, with the French, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch. The word Sloop is 


an abbreviativ-n of Shailop or Shalleop, thongh now 
baving an entirely different signification. 


the 
New En, land Voyages in the Mass. Hist. Coll.,—of 


Judging from what is said of the shallop in 


the comparison 
Hutchinson wakes ovtween the fishing shallops of 
1749 aod the fishing schooners then employed, the 
shallop of New England was often a decked boat of 
from ten to twenty tons. Like our New England 
pinnace, it seems to have been larger than its name- 
sake in Euglund or Europe, to judge by Marine Die- 
tionaries. In a manuscript joursal of a voyage ‘In 
ye good Sloop Surah’ from the Island of Jersey to 
Cape Ans ia 1724, which journal ts in our possession, 
we notice the following, confirmatory of these views 
in regard to the shallop as a large decked boat 
‘From Thursday to Fryday ye 10th of July, 1724. 
* * at 4 this morning sounded, found 65 fath- 
om cores (coarse) gr y sand, got a cusk, saw two shal- 
lops & one Skooner of Marblehead, and they told us 
that Cape Sable Bore of them N. N. W Dist. about 
15 Leagues.’ These siallops appear to have been 
fishing off Cape Sable, and were, to judge by what 
Hutchinson says of them in 1749, about balf the size 
of the schooner of that day. 

§[ 25th of the 7th moneth, 1637] ‘George Wright 
is granted half an acre of the Neck to build upon, 
and five acres on the forest side to plant on, and to 
keep a Ferry between Butt poynt and Darbye Fort.’ 
Ist vol. Records of Salem, page 25. 


Notg. The above would seem to indicate by one 
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the Book of Grants in Salem, and from this 
very forest, the first craft in Salem may have 


been framed. Sulem became noted afterwards | 
as one of the principal places for building vee- | 


sels in the Colony. 
The early, the long continued, tho staple 
trade of Salem, was the ffisheries. We see 


manner of reading, certainly, that there was a build- 
ing side and a forest side to the Neck in 1637. Jt may 
be that the ‘‘forest side” means Forest (River) Side, 
though it se-ms otherwise. As the Islands in our 
Harbor were, however, ‘‘replenished with thicke wood 
and high trees’ (according to Mr Higginson) ir 1629 
it is most probable that the Neck wae covered, in 
part at least, by a native forest, and that out of this 
forest there were trees fit fur ship-building. 

That the Neck was very early used for ship-build- 
ing, we infer, from one or two items of History. In 
1636, Richard Hollingworth, a ship buitder, gets a 
grant of land from the Town, and in 1690 the land 
(on the Neck) formerly belonging to Richard Holling- 


worth, was ordered to be laid out (Felt lst vol. 192 | 


page). Moreover, in 1637 (20th 4th mo.) Richard 
Jobnson is received an inbabjtant and ig appointed 
half an acre of Land (the same amount as George 


Wright was granted on the Neck) *‘foran house lott | 


nere unto Richard Hollingworth’s workes. Saiem Ree 
ords, lst vol. page 21. As it is a matter of history 
that this Richard Hollingworth buil a ship of 300 


tons in Salem in 1641, these items, with the tradi- | 
tion on the subject, which agrees with them, go to | 
prove that Richard Hollingworth had a ship-yard on 


the Neck in 1637. Robert Moulton probably had 
one there even before bim. Ship-building may also 
have been commenced thus early in the Creek (South 
River). George Curwen (according to tradition) 
built a ship there in 1640. 


¢The English had freely used the coast of New 


England for the fisheries before the settlement at | 
Salem, and the royal charter reserved this right to | 
Englishmen after the settlement—a right which was | 


freely used, itseems. Newfoundland bad an English 
settlement at the time. 


The early fisheries were quite profitable, to judge 
from Levett’s account of the trade in 1623-4, where 
in he says he has “attained to the understanding of 
its secrets.” According to him, a ship of 200 tons, 
with a crew of 50 men, the ordinary crew for such 
sized vessels in the fisheries, would be atan outlay 


19 


indeed sume of her sons from 1630 to 1658 en- 
gaged in the Beaver and Peltry trade, once 
valuable, but thig was almost extinct in 1688, 
and at that time the fisheries, whale and oth- 
| er, were as productive as ever. ‘Lhe harbor and 
rivers of Sa‘em swarmed with fish,among which 
cod and bass were very pleaty So plentiful 
were they, that they were used for manure up 
to 1639, when the General Cours forbid 1t-— 
Great favor was early shown fhe fishermen in 
Massachusetts by law, such as freedom from 
| taxation on their stuck and fish, and from mil- 

itary duty while engaged in their occupation. 

The early foreign trade, that is imports of the 

colony, seems during the first few years to have 
| been ia the hands or power either of the Home 
| Company, or the Government of the colony, as 

representing either them or the colonists ; but 

it is doubtful if this policy ever extended over 
| the fisheries, or if so, it must have been for a 
| very short period. The fisheries were consid- 
ered so important, that as early as 1635, the 


! 
| 





| of some £800—the cost for 9 months victualling, &. 
One third of the catch, ‘fish and train,” being deduc- 
ted as‘‘fraught” for the owners—another asa share 


for the crew—and the balance for expenses,—the 
owners’ one third part of the cargo would yield £1340 
‘for disbursing of £800 9 months.” The cargo sold 
io Spanish ports from 36 to 44 rials per quintal. 

Our Salem fishing cra‘t were not so large as Lev- 
ett s ‘‘ship,” but were shallops of from 10 to 20 tons, 
say —ketches of from 20 to 40—and finally schooners 
from 30 to 60 or more, carrying not more than from 
4toS8er1l0 meno say. Smali boats were perbaps 
used at first. Still the trade was profitable, Salem 
| and Massachusetts being built up by it in the early 
day. The fisheries and the timber trade gave Salem, 
| doubtless, two thirds or more of ber early wealth. 


In the middle ages, the Alchemists said, “cum sole 
et saleomma fiunt,” Wilhembulkels seems to have 
been the first, who, in the middle ages, suggested the 
idea of making use of salt in the curing of fish. The 
plan succeeded so well that Charles the Fitth, being 
in the low ccuntries, went to Bier-Viiet to see the 
| tomb of the bumble fisherman, wishing thereby to 

bonor the memory of one who had rendered so great 
| @ service to his country. American Journal of Phar- 
macy, vol. 31 Nu. 3 page 259, 
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General Court appoint a committes to smpress | upon thé Neck. which in all probability means 
men, who shall unload sa/t when it arrives.— | this Island, for forty vessels and their fares. 
This is evidently in a good part owing to the/ All this is nowa tale of the past. Indeed, 
value of the salt fur the fisheries. They were | just before 1700, thie Island was a still busier 
not hampered with the early restrictions im | scene in all probability, as Salew sent out over 
posed on foreign imports so far as we can find, | sixty fishing Ketches, of from twenty to forty 
and svon became profitable. After the colv- | tons, which evidently discharged their cargocs 





nists had built their houses, cleared their lands, 

established their common rights, raised enough 
to help support lite, either in ||grain or animals | 
and somewhat settled down, their attention | 
was more particulariy devoted to the fisheries 
Tt seems most probahle that a certain class of | 
men, however, devoted themselves in Salem al- 

most exclusively to this business, and from , 
the commencement of the town. Winter Is | 
land was their head quarters. They obtained | 
the use of certain lots on the Island, and cer- | 
tain common rights adjacent, and this island 

continued to be used by fishermen until, and 
after a division of the common lands about | 
1714. I: was there expressly reserved by the | 
commoners for the fisheries, as it bad ever 
been before. This reservation, moreover, was 
of a great common right, viz—the free use of 
this Island for fishing purposes ; since the fee | 
seems, asa general rule, never to have left | 
the town like other grants. Those who built 
houses, fish-houses, warehouses and wharves 
on thie Island, only gained an usufructuary 
right for the time being. Yet this Island has 
seen a busy fishing population gathered upon | 
it, and as late as 1731 there were conveniences | 





ciinanmmanntagoy —_ —— ee 

According to the same authority, the Hebrews 
were well acquainted with the antiseptic properties | 
of salt, and employed it in the preservation of their 
meats. The Pagans even used it to retard the putre. | 
faction of the flesh of their victims. 


For Levett’s calculations of the profit of the fishery, 
see Mass. Hist. Coll., 3d series vol. 8 pp. 186-7. Ar. 
ticle— Levett’s Voyage into New England, 

Massachusetts could not well have exported much 
grain before 1640, whatever she may bave exported 
in fisb, since in 1637 there were only 37 ploughs in 
the whole colony, says Graham, the most of them 
being in Lynn. 





in Salem, and mort likely on the common 
ground or tand for the fishermen In 1660, 
Baker’s and Misery Islands were both set apart 
by the General Court for the free use of fisber- 
men, and were probably intended to be espec- 
ially used by the Salem. and perhaps Marble- 
head fishermen. From the year 1629 to 1740. 
or thereabouts, 4 Winter Island seems to be the 
head quarters uf the Salem fishing trade, and 
that trade itself seems to have been our staple 
trade down toa wuch later perivd, even to 
the American Revolution, and the great change 
of trade consequent upon it. 








@ Winter Island seems (according to Felt’s Annals,) 


' to bave been used for the Fisheries up to about 1739. 


The business was then removed, and it was let with 
the Neck for pasturage of cattle. ln 1679, 80 many 
were the residents there, that John Clifford was li- 
censed tc keep a victualling house for their conven- 


|ience. In 1684, several mercbants had leave to 


build wharves on its flats. In 1698-9, the Island 
bad @ regular street, called Fish street ; and in 
1703 the shorewen had permission to fence it in, to 
keep out animals, with a gate for men and carts. 


| When the Commoners in 1714 granted it to the town, 


they expected it would always be used for the fishing 
business, as it had been before. It would seem as if 
even the building lots early granted. to the fishermen 
on this Island, were only usufructuary rights, since 
the whole fishing village there has totally disap- 
peared. The building lots, on the contrary, granted 
in the body of the town, were mainly proprietary— 
gererally with certain conditions to be first per- 
furmed—and thence in fee. See Vol. lst, Records of 
Salem, passim. It may be as well bere to state that 
what is now Collins’ Cove, at the bottom of Essex 
street, was anciently called ‘Shallop Cove,” accord- 
ing to tradition—and this because the fishermen 
moored their shallops there, and lived or the shores. 
This was an important Cove of Saleu:, at and prior 
to 1692. Ithad a street of fishermen’s huts, which 
ran on a line with the Cove. 
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It 1s not probable that the Commeree of Sa- 
lem began to have an independent being beture 
*164-1. Thearrivals before that time are 
mostly foreign ships into Salem—that is ves- 
sels belonging to the corporation in England, 
or other parties abroad. Tnese supplied the 
colony with various needed articles, which seem 
to have been under the control of the Gen- 
eral Court and Governor, who levied certain 
duties upon them. The Governor, (Uutechinson 
says,) was the naval officer of the coluny. The 
wonies su raised went into the colonial treasu- 
ty. As to the laws of trade in England, the 
colonists seem to have ignored them utterly — 
Up to 1670 no custom house seems to have 
been established in New England by the home 
authoritivs. From 1629 to 1640 Salem seems 
to get along without much shipping of her own, 
but the fuilure of the emigration about the lat- 
ter year, threw her upon her commercial ener- 
gies, and the Rev. Hugh Peters stimulated her 
with a far sighted sagacity into ship building. 
To be sure, between these years we see occa- 
sional gleams of commercial life in the first 
few beginnings of the col»nists. A small ves- 
sel of some twelva tons (belonging to Salem) 
is in our bay in 1631, with two hogsheads of 
train (whale?) oil as an item of her cargo.— 
*Hutchinson says that the colonists began abeut 
1637 to build smal! vessels for the fisheries, and trade 
witb the adjacent culonies. The leading men, at the 
first, in Massachusetts, were not in favor of, or en- 
gaged in commerce. The colony was probably fore- 
ed into it to supply its wants. [tis most probable 
tbat prior to 1637, Robert Moulton, ot Salem, aud 
his shipwrights built several small decked vessels on 
the Neck, for fisheries aud trading. The three shai- 
lops to be built in 1629, were very probably decked 


boats of several tons burthen. 
The first mention of commerce in the Colony Rec- 


ords is in 1645, when friendly fyreign ships are per. | 


mitted to trade here on payment of certain duties— 
almost a free trade. In 1652 a committee are ap 
pointed to consult vhe best way of trade = ( Note.— 
Commerce bag, however, evidently got to be a power 
in the State before 1645 or 1652,or the General Court 
would not bave been aroused to its importance.) 

In 1655 we see that the General Court adopt a pro- 
testive policy tor the staple commodities of this coun- 
try, by forbidding tie importation of malt, wheat, 
barley, biscuit, beef, meal and flour (which are des. 
cribed as our principal commodities) from any part 
of Eurepe, unless it be to provision ships, on penalty 
of confiscation! See Col_ny Records. 


She perhaps comes up from Cape Cod, where 
whales were first captured by smali boats from 
the heach. The same year a pinnace goes down 
irom Salem to Plymouth for corn, Salem 
bad an abundance of canves {pine dug outs) in 
1633. and there were more here than in the 
whole Patent. With these the colonists fer- 
ried our rivers and went out even leagues to 
sea fot fowling, fishing, kc. Alter these, - 
doubtless, came shallops, fpinnaces, and final- 
ly larger craft. The impetus given by Rev. 
Hugh Peters in 1640-1 to ship building. pro- 
duced an abundant supply of vessels ina tew 
years. Richard Hollingworth, a ship builder 


by trade. and who came to Salem in 1635, be- 
| gan in Febd’y, 1641, to build a ship of three 


hundred tons, which was finished and launch” 
ed the succeeding June. From all which can 
now be gathered, his ship yard appears to have 
been in the lower part of Saiem, on the Neck. 
This ship way be the ship Mary Ann, of Sa- 
lem, mentioned as of 1643. What number of 
veseels were thus built in Salem about this pe- 


tFalconer, in his marine Dictionary—1789—des 

cribes the Pinnace as an eight cared boat, navigated 
with oars and sails, having generally two masts, and 
rigged like aschooner. This description, however, 
is manifestly inapplicable to the early Pinnaces of 
New England, for Prince, in bis New England Chro- 
nology, speaks of tbe arrival into Salem, May 27, 
1631, of a Pinnace of 18 tons, from Virginia, laden 
witb corp and tobacco—a very happy urrival, the 
corn, at least,—tor the Colonists then bere. She 
was bound further North, but toul weather compelled 
her to put in bere Prince moreover speaks of the 
way in which the Plymouth Colonists in 1626 made 
a «mall Pinnace, viz: by sawing in halves their larg- 
er Shallop, adding five or six feet in the centre,— 
strengthening her timbers,—building up decks, and 
giving ber sails and aochers. Frow turther items 
io Prince, it appears that the Pinuaces of New Eng- 
lund were large decked bvats, for not only can they 
carry 100 bushels of corn, 12 Hogsbeads of corn, &e., 
but he mentions the fact that Capt. Derwer went 
from Cape Cod to Virginia, discovering by the way 
| Lorg Island Sound, ‘‘in an open pianace of five tons.” 
The presumption is, then, that the Pinnaces of the 
Colony were generally large decked boats. Prince 
mentions one Piunace sent over to the Plymouth 
Company by the adventurers in England, for the use 
of the Coluny, of forty four tons burthen. Pinnaces 
and Shaliops are very often mertioned in the early 
histury of Massachusetts—the Siallops appearing, 
however, to be the smaller boat, and often open.— 
The Ketch was built here quite early, to judge by an 
item in Prince. As Prince gets bis facts mainly from 
Bradford, we can be sure they are correct. 
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riod does not appear, but probably quite a| ward Islands. She traded with the Dutch and 
number. It is most likely that emall vessels | English Buccaneers also, who. robbing the 
were built to supply the colony with grain | Spaniards of their bullion, paid it over to Sa. 
from the neighboring colonies, for Massachu- | em and New England merchants for supplies, 
setts seems never tou have produced continuous | 





About this time the larger colonies also unite 


ee ee 


abundant export crops of grain. At times, 
corn and wheat were alarmingly scarce in the 
colony. Massachusetts had a more certain 
crop in her fisheries, and the mackerel, cod. 
cusk, &e., which she soon cured and exported 


to the West Indias and Spain, brought her. 


back an abundance of money and foreign pro- 
duce to supply her own needs. 
and oil, she first sent back tu the Old Country, 


timber, tar, pitch, turpentine, staves, clap- | 


boards, anc other wood, and afterwards to the 
West Indies her lumber, corn, beef, pork, 
(masts, clapboards ?) pipe staves,and sundry 


other commodities. In $1643 she Haglish Par- | 


liament release New England trom all daties 
on imports and exports which are for home 
consumption. Massachusetts, and Salem as 
animportant portin it, eeem now to have 
fairly entered into tae West Incia and colonial 
trade. Salem began cautiously, but soon used 
her commercial freedom to advantage. Tho 


Portuguese and Spanish West Indies were not | 


forgotten, though her largest trade was, it 
would appear, with ||Barbadoes and the lee- 


¢‘‘In consideration of the success and increase of | 


the New England Cvlonies, and that they bad been 
no charge to the nation, and in prospect of tieir be 
ing in tuture very serviceable to it, the English Par- 
liament, Maren 10, 1643, granted them an exemp- 
tion from al’ customs, subsidies and other duties, un 
til further order.” This gave to the Colonies a free- 
dom of trade, by which they flourished greatly. 


\| We hear much of Parbadoes as one of the early 


and earliest Ports at which our Salem vessels traded. | 


This Island, acoording to Pinkerton, was settled by 
the Enygli-h a- early as 1624, is one of the chief of 
the Carribee Group, was exceedingly fertile, and be- 
came the favorite centre of a great emigration dur- 


ing the civil commotions in England. so that in 1650 | 


it contained some twenty thousand whit+ population 
Being left to its owa efforts, and with ac unlimited 
freedom of trade, it flourished greatly. Charles the 
2d, at the restoration, tor its loyalty, bestowed the 
dignity of Baronetage on thirteen of its principal 
inbabitants. Antigua, called Ontega, another of 
the group, mentioned in vur later Salem commerce, 
may be said to have commenced to flourish after 
1674, and at or about 1700 contained some five thou 


Besides fish 


| 


| far defence and protection, and a common spir- 
| it of good will and of enterprise bind them to- 
| gether commercially, and favors adventurous 
trade. Being, too, on the right side of the Re- 
publican party in England, they are favored 
in that quarter, and this was a decided advan- 
| tage. We Sind, moreover, that our Salem peo- 
ple as a general rule discuss matters of trade 
|asa pubhcaffiir, for in 1645 a general town 
meeting is ordered to consider of +: Publique 
tradings and other things.” The community 
| soon seem to have been awake to the impor- 
| tance of trade either internal or external, for 


we find the subject of manufactures, clothing. 
trade, raising of wool, flix, Yheup, &e., not 
unfrequent topics of public discussion in town: 


sand white inhabitants. Barbadoes produced, as 
cuief products, sugar, cotton, ginger and aloes. An- 
tigua, sagar, Cottop Wool and Tobaceo. This latter 

Island had excellent harbors, which may have ren- 
| dered it wore of a favorite for our shipping than 
| some others of the Carribee Group. According to 
Salmon, (in his Geographical Grammar, 1760,) Bar- 
badoes was settled mainly by Cavaliers from Eng- 
land. Tobacco was first planted taere, which did 
not succeed, and afterwards Cotton and Indigo, wnich 
were profitable. Sugar works were first erected by 
tue English Cavaliers ia 1647, and the trade then 
became profitable. The sugar trade of N. E. with 
Barbadves commenced say between 1647 and 50. 
The Cotton Wool trade began before. That Salem 
should have commenced trading with Barbadves is 
very natural, since 5. was for a while after its settle- 
ment the resort of the moderate Episcopalians— those 
why bad not entirely abandoned the Church and 
| State of England, and larbadoes was not very dis- 
tant from this faith and belief. 

St Christopher seems to have been the first settled 
| of the British West India Islands, though Barbadoes 
has the credit of being. St. Christopher seems not, 
however, to be mentioned much in our early Salem 
Commerce, that is before 1700. Philip English was 
trading there in 1688-9, to judge by olg accounts. 
| Edwards’ Hist. West Indies, Vol. 1, 405, commences 
| the history of this sland, which see. 
| WTilemp grew wild in Massachusetts, and the Indi- 
| ans (says Lewis,) made fishing lines of it of great 
| fiaeness. The early Colonists were advised by those 
| in Authority to cultivate it for manufacturing pur- 
| poses; and the [nventories of the old estates some- 

times show that this advice was beeded. 
To be Cvatinued. 


| 





